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SEEING COMPANY. 

Persons upon hospitable thoughts intent, cannot re- 
fain from giving parties, notwithstanding that they 
may not have the command of the material for the 
production of an agreeable entertainment, or the talent 
tomake the best use of that which chances to be at 
their disposal. Even in London," we are often con- 
demned to ill-assorted associates, to dullness, and to 
formality ; but miseries of this nature are nothing 
amidst the varied society of the metropolis, in com- 
parison with what they become in the narrow social 
drcles of some of our old-fashioned English country 
towns, I do not know any place in which the prac- 
tice of “seeing company” is at once so distressing 
and amusing as in the borough of Singleton, in which 
there are a number of well-connected maiden ladies, 
possessed of some fortune, who live in lonesome houses 
vith brick-fronts, green outside blinds, and brass 
knockers on the doors. These venerable spinsters 
are much addicted to seeing company, and give solemn 
tea-drinkings of the most awful description. These 
entertainments, which, by the coterie assembled, go 
by the almost obsolete name of “drums,” consist of 
ards, whist and cassino for the elder, and some round 
game for the younger guests, whose evil stars have 
condemned them to the severe tax of attendance. 
The latter table is usually surrounded by eight or 
ten misses in faded dinner dress, or tawdry ball- 
room attire, any thing being considered good enough 
for the occasion; so there they sit in faded gauzes, 
siled silks, and crushed wreaths of artificial flowers, 
each inwardly rejoicing that nothing better had 
been wasted upon so dismal an affair. Tea and 
coffee, succeeded in due form by weak negus and 
sweet eakes, handed round by two servants, the 
footman and the coachman, or the footman of a 
friend, or a hired waiter, as the case may be, make 
up the meagre entertainment, and at an early hour 
there is a general move. The guests depart in bad 
spirits and bad humour, the winners at cards only 
excepted. But, occasionally, some little incident oc- 
cars, which gives quite a different turn to the routine 
of procedure. 

“I wish, mydear Bella, said a considerate matron to 
herdanghter, “that you would make up your mind to 
go to Miss Clutterbuck’s to-night, she seemed so parti- 
cilarly anxious to see you ; and one really should make 
some sacrifices for an old friend.” ‘ Dear mamma,” 
returned the young lady, “but what a sacrifice! it is 
really quite appalling to hear the sound of one’s own 
voice, for there is positively an echo in that large 
drawing-room ; and I am always obliged to think of 
something very clever to say, because I know that the 
lust word will be repeated, and perhaps the whole 
sentence, if the deaf aunt should come down, who 
never sees a lip move without insisting upon knowing 
what it has uttered.” “It is very tiresome, to be 
sure,” observed Mrs Harrison ; “ but she made such 
a point of it, and I am so unwilling to offend; be- 
sides, I cannot help thinking, from her manner, that 
she has some particular inducement ; and then, you 
know, you might have been sorry to have missed it.” 
“Oh, that is mere art,” replied Miss Bella, “ depend 
upon it, just to allure us into the trap, and then she 
vill pretend that she expected somebody who has 
disappointed her. I cannot entertain the least hope of 
the kind ; but, however, to oblige you, mamma, I will 
#9, although I had much rather stay at home and darn 
an eld stocking.” This point gained, Mrs Harrison 
endeavoured to achieve another, “And now, pray 
Bella, put on some pretty half dress, This old blue 
satin which you keep for such visits is really perfectly 
disgraceful ; you don’t look yourself in it, for it never 


was a becoming thing, and now it’s quite out of 
fashion.” ‘‘ Good enough, my dear mamma, depend 
upon it ; and, besides, how am I to wear it out? it is 
not fit for a lining, nor for any thing, indeed, except 
a party at Miss Clutterbuck’s. If I go, the blue satin 
must go also; I cannot victimise my dresses and myself 
too.” Then I will purchase it of you, my dear ; for 
really I have a presentiment that you ought to look 
well to-night.” Bella laughed; and, having succeeded 
in selling her old gown to great advantage, she got 
into good humour, although very far from participat- 
ing in the hopes and expectations of her more san- 
guine parent. Being a girl of honour, she bestowed 
some pains upon her toilette, and appeared to great 
advantage in new white muslin and pale pink rib- 
bons. Upon entering the drawing-room, the usual 
party were assembled in the usual dresses, There 
was the white tabinet, which looked as if it had been 
up the chimney; the badly dyed satin, showing streaks 
of another shade ; and the ragged blonde trimmings, 
too far gone to be cleaned again. Bella grudged her 
new dress, and wished that she could have persuaded 
her mother out of the blue satin, for that night only, 
There was, however, a smile of suppressed exulta- 
tion on the lips of Miss Clutterbuck, which assured 
Mrs Harrison that she had not been altogether wrong 
in her conjectures, and the event justified her opi- 
nion. The door suddenly opened, and, without any 
announcement, a gentleman walked in, who appeared 
to be quite at home ; the back of the hostess happened 
to be towards him at the time, so that the whole of the 
party obtained a full view of this interesting stranger 
before they could form the slightest idea of who he 
could be. He had not advanced beyond the middle 
age; his appearance was in his favour, inasmuch as he 
boasted a good figure, an agreeable countenance, and 
the look of a gentleman. A certain self-possession, 
and a decided manner, were set down by all the com- 
pany for a military air. Nor were the parties who che- 
rished this idea mistaken. The lady of the house, turn- 
ing round, observed the new arrival, and taking him 
by the arm, introduced him to her guests as her ne- 
phew, Major Clutterbuck of the Bengal army. The 
major looked admiringly at Miss Harrison, and Mrs 
Harrison gazed triumphantly at her daughter; the 
new white muslin and the pale pink ribbons gave her 
a decided advantage over her companions. Miss Bar- 
low wished the dyed satins in the hands of the dyer 
again; Miss Gregson turned pale at the sight of her 
dirty tabinet ; and Miss Dawkins could have torn the 
ragged blonde off her own shoulders with her own 
hands. All the others felt a consciousness of being 
particularly shabby, and, but for Bella's previous ill 
humour and lamentations over the unprofitable expen- 
diture of her milliner’s talents, would have fancied 
that she had been in the plot against them. 

Major Clutterbuck soon evinced a discrimination 
which showed that becoming garments were not 
thrown away upon him ; he attached himself to Bella 
all the evening, and left little doubt upon the minds 
of the spectators that she had achieved a conquest. 
Nor was the new arrival the only surprise of this 
eventful night; at eleven o'clock, just as the less 
agreeably engaged portion of the company were be- 
ginning to think that the refreshments were retarded 
to an unusually late hour, the announcement of sup- 
per struck them with pleased amazement. To the old 
folks, the gratification it bestowed came without alloy, 
but the young ladies secretly reproached their hostess 
for the concealment. They always thought it worth 
while to dress for a supper; and had they known the 
liberal intention of the mistress of the feast, they 
would have made a proportionate return. Major Clut- 


terbuck assisted his aunt to do the honours ; he seated 
himself at the bottom of the table, placing Bella at his 
right hand. As it may be surmised, it was to him 
that the company assembled were indebted for. the 
solid portion of their entertainment ; he would not 
hear of tea-and-turn-out ; such things were never done 
in India; and, though only arrived that morning, he 
had contrived to make new arrangements in the whole 
establishment. In the first place, possessing all the 
peremptoriness which is acquired by a residence in the 
East, he gave his opinions so decidedly, that few 
thought of contradicting or opposing them ; and Miss 
Clutterbuck, feeling exceedingly proud of a visit from 
a person of so much consequence, thought that she 
never could do enough to render her house agreeable 
tohim. Her importance became instantly very great 
indeed, and invitations poured in upon her on all sides ; 
instead of waiting for three months before they thought 
of a return for the hum-drum hospitalities of the spin- 
ster, her guests now entreated her to keep herself dis- 
engaged for an evening in the ensuing week, on which 
they hoped to have the pleasure of seeing her and the 
Major. If Miss Clutterbuck suspected the motive for 
these extraordinary civilities, it did not prevent her 
from availing herself of them ; she was fond of society, 
proud of being able to say that she was never allowed 
to be a night at home; but, unfortunately, neither be- 
ing agreeable herself, nor the cause of agreeability in 
others, she suffered from neglect. She wanted the 
peculiar tact, which, when people are congregated to- 
gether, can make them enjoy each other's society : she 
could think of nothing to render her house attractive. 
Perhaps a little stinginess was at the bottom of this, 
for better fare would have brought young men, and 
young men would have brought smiles and unfaded gar- 
ments ; but she gave what other people gave, and was 
then surprised that her parties should go off so flatly. 

Major Clutterbuck’s arrival made a great difference. 
Warmed by an extra glass or two of some fine old wine 
produced for the occasion, Mr Gosling, who, though 
old, had certainly never grown beyond his name, ven- 
tured upon a speech which had answered the same 
purpose for the last fifty years, and which, though of 
the most commonplace description, gave the major an 
opportunity to reply. The stranger being no mean 
orator, commenced in a most Othello-like manner, 
with a glance at the numerous adventures by flood and 
field which had characterised his adventurous career, 
and with even greater effect than that produced by 
the gallant Moor ; for all the young ladies present 
felt inclined to love him for the dangers he had passed. 
Bella Harrison alone, happily for her mother’s hopes, 
had the opportunity of assuring the hero of the even- 
ing of her sympathy ; and as the heart of a returned 
Anglo-Indian is very easily caught, the charms of her 
person, the agreeableness of her manners, and, more- 
over, the simple elegance of her dress, made an im- 
pression which the improved appearance of her fair 
companions, on subsequent occasions, failed to erase. 
The mother and daughter returned home exceedingly 
well pleased with the prospects which the evening 
held out ; they were certainly attached to each other, 
but the idea of parting, perhaps for ever, did not oc- 
casion the dread and dismay which such a separation 
might be supposed to create. So anxious are mothers 
to marry their daughters, and so anxiously do dangh- 
ters desire to arrive at the state and dignity of matrons, 
that they overlook all the miseries which may accrue 
from a step from which there is no retreat; but as 
marriages are essential to the well-being of society, 
this is probably a wise dispensation of nature. 

Next day Major Clutterbuck called to pay his respects 
to Mrs and Miss Harrison, and though divers attempts 
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were made to seduce him from his allegiance, they did 
not succeed, If he were asked without the Harrisons, 


a@ maneuvre by families who affected to hold 
them in contempt, he either did not go, or maintained 
so rigid a silence, that the party were not in the 
slightest degree enlivened by his presence ; and per- 
ceiving that there was no remedy, the candidates for 
matrimony in the town were obliged to submit to the 
better fortune of Bella Harrison with a good grace, 
and be content to see her carry off a prize which did 
not often fall to the lot of the borough of Singleton. 
Short courtships are the fashion in the East; and as 
Major Clutterbuck considered the customs of Bengal 
to have been established by the quintessence of human 
wisdom, he not only followed himself in Eng- 
land, but obliged every body else, over whom he pos- 
sessed any influence, to do the same. Preparations, 
therefore, for the marriage were speedily commenced. 
rs Harrison went about amongst her friends exult- 
g and lamenting at the same time; at one moment 
expatiating u the settlements, jewels, and car- 
riages, which her daughter would be so fortunate as to 
; at the next bewailing the necessity of the 
major’s return to India. Then she showed Cashmere 
shawls, Trichinopoly chains, and pearl necklaces to 
her visitors, who, aware that all these costly things 
had been purchased by a white muslin dress and pale 
pink ribbons, marvelled much at Bella’s luck. In 
due time the heroine of the white muslin dress and 
pink ribbons was united to the major, and by the latest 
accounts from India, they are represented as living in 
harmony, and both alike thankful for the acci- 

t which threw them together. 


FALLACIES RESPECTING THE POOR. 
We lately remarked, that the benevolent were greatly 
cramped axd chilled in their efforts, by the frequent 
evil issue of their endeavours—pecnniary benefactions 
illspent,r dati bused, and in the end noreal 
good accomplished, This is a melancholy truth, and 
it is not more true as regards single individuals than 
classes of people, But it is not surprising that such 
should be the case. We can expect no other result 
in the present condition of society. Any thing done 
in the spirit of humanity and benevolence, in the mean- 
while, for the present grown generation, must be con- 
sidered as a mere make-shift, a necessary expedient, 
until society right itself by the demise of those whose 
bad habits are fixed, and the coming into play of a 
properly trained and educated generation. 

A few weeks ago, we recommended the establish- 
ment of places of nightly shelter for the poor in large 
cities. At present, institutions of this kind are neces- 
sary, and if rightly managed, they may do much good. 
But they must always be viewed_only in the character 
of temporary make-shifts, If the people were all pro- 
perly educated, there would be little or no use for these 
receptacles for the miserable, because the class who 
now require aid of this nature would not exist. We 
are sorry, but not surprised to learn, from an able 
article in the London and Westminster Review for 
January last, that a plan for improving the condition 
of artizans in the metropolis, by the cottage and al- 
lotment system, has in a great measure failed, from 
the reasons we have been adverting to—the want of 
education, and that spirit of thrift and economy which 
is usually manifested by well-regulated minds. The 
writer states the case so clearly and philosophically, 
that we hope to be excused for quoting what has per- 
haps been already perused by some of our readers :— 

“ There is no more fertile source of evil than igno- 
rant good intention. Nations as well as individuals 
are perpetually mistaking the road to a good object, 
and over-estimating their power to benefit mankind, 
even when the right means are pursued. We who 
now write have erred on this head: let others profit 
by our mistake. Not many years since, we witnessed, 
and took an active part in, an experiment commenced 
with a view of ascertaining how far it would be possi- 

to improve the physical condition and moral habits 
of London artizans, by removing them from unwhole- 
some apartments in crowded courts, intoconvenient and 
roomy cottages, surrounded with gardens, in the coun- 

. A freehold estate in Kent was purchased with 
this view, Cottages were built, and a number of fa- 
milies were removed from the metropolis to occupy 
them. The design was, not to convert London work- 
men into agricultural labourers, but to superadd to 
town employments the agreeable labour and amuse- 
ment of gardening. Each family was employed as be- 
fore, from the same manufactory in London, and each 
was furnished with half an acre of garden-ground, 
and with cottages of from four to six rooms. The rent 
charged for the cottages, including the land, was from 
3s. per These families were 

where milk cost a an r quart, 
Is. 6d. per bushel ; and land ies 
them to keep a pig, besides supplying themselves with 
vegetables, it was calculated that each family would 
be enabled to save at least 10s, 6d. per week, and would 


ually accumulate furniture -wa d 


failed ; not so entirely as to cause the colony to be 
abandoned, for it lives and flourishes now, but it 
failed so far as to decide the question in our = of 
the ie of attempting to carry out the prin- 
ciple of home colonisation upon a large scale. What 
was the cause of the failure ? Not the want of money, 
energy, or will, on the part of those who-directed the 
experiment, but moral energy was wanting on the part 
of those who were to be benefited. The more assist- 
ance was given them, the more they required ; and in- 
stead of saving, as was expected, and as each might 
have done, 10s, 6d. per week, they preferred to earn 
10s, 6d. per week less than before, seeing that now they 
could support themselves from hand to mouth, as they 


had been wont to do, upon comparatively little. Con- | to which portions of the species might not be reduced, Im Bight. 
nected with the experiment was an attempt to intro- | Allow these tub-men no education, and you will hay jm 29°™E 
duce several of the economical methods of co-operation. | so many savages living in the midst of civilisation, jm lock, 
A co-operative bakehouse was built, but no one suc- | Wherever there are empty houses which are not sf during ' 
ceeded for any length of time in making bread which | cured, they are soon tenanted by wretched object, fm ‘¢ 6th 
was approved of, except the baker. A co-operative | and these tenants continue so long as there is a har. fm BOUTS 3 
storehouse was erected. Goods were purchased at first | bour forthem. Parish officers and others come to met fm *€ 8th, 
hand, and sold at a small profit for their joint benefit. | aid them in clearing such places: I tell the police ang fm 20" 3 
Some quarrelled with the bacon that was bought ; | the parish that there is no use in their watchixg they igwas fc 
others with the cheese. The wives said there was not | places ; that they must board them up, if they wouj fm the: 
a sufficient choice, and they liked shopping better. | get rid of the occupants. If they will give the accom. [im 85 5° 
Presently two shopkeepers of a neighbouring village, | modation, they will get the occupants. If you wil jm *rd i 
to ruin each other, began selling flour at 3d. per gal- | have marshes and stagnant waters, you will there har fm Peculia 
lon under cost price, and the store was deserted. suitable animals; and the only way of getting ridg fm 4 Pa 
co-operative washhouse was added, with a boiler, and | them is by draining the marshes.’ Obse 
every thing a laundry-maid would require ; but some- | _If the above do got afford the strongest possible ar. jm Ame" 
how the cottagers, for whose use it was more especially | gument for the r moral training and education g fm 0 £U" 
designed, seemed to prefer their old stupid process in | the people, nothing that we could add w: be of any lie* 4 
their own rooms, although the consequence was, that i in unus 
a decent person could scarcely enter them, One of of the | 
this class made his cottage, through dirt, so intolerable ; For a ¢ 
a nuisance, that he was obliged to be expelled, a mea- | THE PERIODICAL SHOWER OF METEORS & counte 
sure not effected without some difficulty. THE attention of men of science has been lately called 25 ™ 
We call to mind, in writing, two families to whom | to the phenomena vulgarly called falling stars, bu a 
the description we have ven in no respect applies : more properly denominated fiery meteors, in conse daylig’ 
they are cleanly in their habits, steady, prudent, in- of ane ally brilli : in the 
‘ 1 q nusually brilliant display of those phe 
dustrious, saving ; they were benefited by the change, | ,omena. in North Ameri tuo ahah more : 
and so remain, It will be asked, why not select men | between o'clock 
for your home colony exclusively of this class ? Simply | °~‘" ®"° 13th of November 1833.* On that night, fifty-tl 
because these are not the men who most require to be but particularly during the four hours after midnight, J which 
benefited, nor are even always willing to accept your fiery meteors of all degrees of brilliancy, from a small MJ aurora 
assistance. Compassion is excited by the destitute. | point to about three times the splendour of Venus, Was 4! 
The heads of these families had never allowed them- | poured in a continuous stream from a certain part of ings, | 
— to be aap at any period (m — lives. Nor | the heavens, seeming to observers to radiate towards suflicic 
are the prudent and industrious (whatever may be hori it i posed A tween 
titute, even in old . The rest of the r : : : eg 
(speaking of the mass) are either the they distance from the Qlmst 
ignorant, or the most improvident, or the most in- | Ti20m, and no solid remains of them were afterwards sions, 
temperate, or the class of criminals, All who do not | 2®y Where found on the surface of the earth. ki three : 
belong to one or other of these classes (unless they | Wa8 supposed that at least a quarter of a million ap- The 
have grown old) never sink, under the pressure of | peared at Boston; but when we consider that they these” 
the heaviest misfortune, to the very bottom of the | were seen every where between the Gulf of Mexico and place : 
gulf of poverty, without an immediate rebound. Every | Lake Superior, we must conclude that this number, ™ 
plan formed for the relief of the destitute must pro- | j,,¢0 as it is, gives but an inad iden of the ull Con 
ceed, if it be sound, upon this fact. Exceptions ge hich tip ible i egg, Positic 
there will be of course ; but the mass of persons claim- night. appar 
ing relief will always consist of those whom it is most The newspaper accounts of this phenomenon excited] centre 
of all difficult to induce to help themselves. The con- | 8™¢#* interest all over Europe, and particularly among Ht be : 
viction has not been sought, it has been forced upon the men of science in France. It was soon discovered Accor 
us, that with the latter class it is necessary often to that similar displays had been made in the heavens, point 
appear cruel in order to be really kind. Christianity | °" the same night in several previous years. On that @ of at 
contains one doctrine which has been much overlooked night, in 1799, a great meteoric shower had been ob- Leo, | 
and little understood, but one which is based upon the served by Humboldt and Bonpland at Cumana, by dlinat 
most profound knowledge of human nature. If we | te Moravian brethren in Greenland, and by several Hf ating 
would act through, and not in supersession of, the individuals in Germany. On the 13th of November JJ ascens 
energies of the human mind, we must not be forgetful | !831, an extraordinary fall of meteors was observed Hf tomet 
of the rule, ‘that to him that hath, shall be given, and | 1" Ohio, and off the coast of Spain near Carthagena, specu! 
he shall have abundance ; but from him that hath not, In the latter case, the observer was M. Berard, one @ Then 
shall he taken awar even thet which he hath.’ of the most intelligent officers of the French marine, @ at thi 
The only part of the experiment to which we have | board the brig Loiret. For three hours subsequent Jj less d 
referred, which completely succeeded, was that which to four in the wen gs they fell at the rate of two per I cours 
related to the improvement of the children, The | ™inute. “One,” he says, “which appeared in the # splen 
school produced the effects which it was anticipated zenith, left an immense train from east to west likes J notice 
must result from improved methods of mental cultiva- | /u™inous band, and in it many of the colours of the in wh 
tion : it demonstrated that there is, after all, no mode rainbow were distinctly visible : its breadth was equal and r 
either more rapid or certain of improving the condi- toone-half of the moon’s diameter, and the light which Hi self, 
tion of the working classes of this country, than asound | '* 8#ve did not disappear for six minutes.” On te Ti pee 
system (not that of either Bell or Lancaster) of na- | *4™¢ day in 1832, an unusual multitude of fiery meteors woul 
tional education, Every great improvement in the | “4S observed at Mocha in Arabia, and in the Atlantic tator 
physical state of the working classes must be preceded Ocean, This recurrence of the phenomenon in various mete; 
My a moral change.* That is not the work of a day, modifications on a certain night of the year, gave ris ng 
although the Poor-Law Amendment Bill has worked to speculations, for the verification of which it vw tho 1 
the greatest miracle of the kind that hasever been ef- | C°PSidered desirable that, in subsequent — the BR paw 
fected in this country. We are becoming utterly | heavens should be carefully observed on that night, 7 dita 
sceptical as to the compatibility of industry and pru- |" Various parts of the earth. Observations were T 
dence with extreme distress, for we have been led to | *¢ordingly made in France and America in 1834 and and 
look more closely into the subject than many. We 1835, when similar displays on a smaller scale took & cor 
have ascertained that in London a little ragged urchin, | Place. In the latter ea M. Delenzenne, at Lille terol 
in dirty weather (and there is always enough of it), | SY * shooting star, larger and more brilliant than of 
never earns less than Is, per day in sweeping street- Jupiter, which left in its passage a shower of sparks in sp 
crossings. The boys who hold a gentleman's horse similar to those of asky-rocket; and another large and take 
when he alights at the Bank of England, frequently brilliant meteor fell near Belley, in the department of earth 
earn 1s, 6d. ; and we have found families of dealers in the Ain, and set fire to a farm-yard. (or « 
cats’ and dogs’ meat, although looking the picture of On the night between the 12th and 13th of Novem of th 
wretchedness, realising a profit of from L.2. to L.4 per | P€T, in the immediately past year, a watch was st Hf ofN 
week by their trade or profession, so great is its pro- | “P°? the heavens all over France, under the directions the « 
sperity at the present moment. England is not the | ° the illustrious M. Arago; and the results were mot 9] tur 
country in which an honest able-bodied man, with | teresting. At the Paris Observatory, where watch HH ofit, 
his wits about him, need be in any danger of starva- | kept the whole night, the number of meteors ob- from 
tion. served was 170. At Dieppe, Arras, Strasburg, tang 
other places ranging from a hundred to two — 
. and sixty miles from Paris, numbers ranging from 
the individual Is in a stato of utter destitution, and perhaps co- | 85 were seen in two or three hours. At 
vered with disease. The plea of having no proper clothing, is — bo: 
found to be insuperable in the ense of poor persons who are asked | * An article descriptive of this metecric shower was extracted . 
to go to church.—z. C. J. into the Journal, Number 192, published on the 3d of October 1st 


| The following extract is from the evidence given by from nin 

the late Thomas Walker, the magistrate, and authgim was €q" 

of the Original, when examined by Mr Chadwick, up, Jearned 

der the Commission of Inquiry. ‘ From what I hay ape 

observed of these places (the lower parts of London), | y of 

am fully convinced, that if shambles were built on any spread 

spot, and all who chose were allowed to occupy them,im were ¥" 

ey would soon be occupied 7? race lower than anypm were in 

yet known. I have often said, that if empty cask—m 600, M. 

were placed along the streets of Whitechapel, in a fey some of 

days each of them would have a tenant, and theyjm Pars, 

tenants would keep up their kind, and prey upon the fm 20t pere 

rest of the community. I am sure that if such facil, five We 

ties were offered, there is no conceivable degradatin after th 
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on the night between the 12th and 13th of November, 
was so much r than the usual quantity, as to 
afford incontestible assurance of the existence of some 
peculiar astronomical phenomenon, in connection with 
that particular night of the year. 

Observations were made on the same evening in 
America, and of these we believe the following will 
be found the first notice presented to the British pub- 
li.* At Yale College, the meteors began to appear 
in unusual numbers at half past three on the morning 
of the 13th, chiefly in the eastern part of the heavens. 
For a quarter of an hour after that period, an observer 
counted twenty-two meteors, ten of which left lumi- 
nous trains. ‘The next fifteen minutes afforded seven 
meteors, and the number gradually diminished till 
daylight. At the Franklin Iron-works, Springvale, 
in the state of Maine, the display was considerably 
more splendid than at Yale College. From three 
o'clock till fifteen minutes past six, two hundred and 
fifty-three meteors were counted, the splendours of 
which were enhanced by the presence of a grand 
auroral arch which appeared in the north, Anxiety 
was also felt at Yale respecting the subsequent even- 
ings, but not till the night of the 15th was the sky 
sufficiently clear for observation. On that night, be- 
tween two and half past four, only six meteors were 
noticed, two of which left luminous trains. The Yale 
College observer, whom we suppose to be Professor 
Olmstead, states that, on this as on all former occa- 
sions, the phenomenon was at its maximum between 
three and four in the morning. 

The most remarkable circumstance connected with 
these meteoric exhibitions, is, that they always take 
place in one quarter of the heavens. By this it is not 
meant that the observer sees them take place in one 
particular place, having a certain relation to his own 
position on the earth, The place advances with the 
apparent progress of the heavenly bodies, and the 
centre from which nearly all seem to proceed, is found 
tobe a point in the constellation Leo, or the Lion. 
According to the Yale College observer, the radiating 
point was, in 1836, near a small star forming the apex 
of a triangle with the two bright stars in the face of 
Leo, and in 145 degrees of right ascension, with de- 
¢ination 25, The same observer states, that the radi- 
ating point in 1834 was half a degree different in right 
ascension ; a difference very well worth noting, as 
something of the kind was almost necessary in the 
speculations to which the phenomena have given rise. 
The meteors, we believe, are seldom seen to 
atthis point. They usually commence at greater or 
less distances from it; but, when traced back, their 
courses meet in this point. During the uncommonly 
splendid exhibition in America in 1833, some observers 
noticed what they d d a nebulosity at this point, 
in which slight flickering motions were discernible ; 
and now and then a luminous point would present it- 
ulf, swell gradually on the sight, and then vanish, 
presenting exactly the appearance which a meteor 
would have when travelling right towards the spec- 
tator’s eye. It is worthy of remark, that the six 
Meteors observed at Yale College on the third morn- 
ing after the periodic exhibition last year, proceeded 

from a common point, but near the western hinder 
paw of the Great Bear, a position nearly fifteen degrees 
tistant from the radiant in Leo, 

The exact periodicity of this meteoric exhibition, 
and the uniformity of the radiating point, have led to 
S conclusion, that the earth, at a certain part of its 
revolution round the sun, comes into the neighbourhood 
of certain meteoric masses, suspended or circulating 
inspace, which, on our atmosphere involving them, 
take fire, and appear to be precipitated towards the 
earth, Supposing the portions of meteoric substance 
(or asteroids, as Arago calls them) to exist in the part 
of the planetary spaces where the earth is at the middle 
of November, the reason why they seem to come from 

constellation Leois obvious. Though the earth’s 
‘ourse round the sun isan ellipse, such a small portion 
efit as is traversed in two or three days, scarcely differs 
from the straight line called its tangent. Now, this 
tangent, or the line of the earth’s annual motion, at 
the of November, points exactly towards the con- 
lation Leo hence, supposing any masses of 

matter 
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part of space where the earth then is, she will be im- 

pelled against them in this direction, and with a velo- 

city of eighteen miles per second. It is not supposed, 

however, that these masses are stationary. M. Arago, 
conjectures that myriads of them (composed probably 

of nebulous matter, similar to the tails of comets) cir- 

culate round the sun in a zone or ring, which crosses 

the earth’s orbit at that part where it is about the 12th 

of November, and that some of these, drawn from their 

course by the earth’s attraction, fall towards it, and, 

taking fire when they enter the atmosphere, in conse- 

quence of their prodigiously rapid motion, present the 

luminous phenomena known by the name of falling 

stars. Professor Brands of Breslau calculates that 
the speed of the meteors is thirty-six miles in a second, 

or double that of the earth’s orbitual motion; whence 
it would seem proper to infer that the asteroids move 
in a direction contrary to the planetary movements, 

and at the same rate of speed as the earth, the total 
speed of thirty-six miles being a compound of eighteen 
miles of speed foreach. If this be the case, they must 
form an exception to that uniformity of movement 
which forms so remarkable a feature in the planetary 
system ; but to establish a fact so us, only the 
strongest proofs would suffice. It is possible that the 
earth’s attraction may be deemed sufficient to 
account for the excess of the speed of the meteors over 
the speed of the earth’s onward motion. A fact re- 
corded by a deceased astronomer seems to accord well 

with M. Arago’s hypothesis—namely, that on the 
1jth of June 1777, a very large number of black 

globules were observed to pass across the sun’s disc, 
during the space of five minutes. These might be 
some of the asteroids, moving in their orbitual revolu- 
tions, 

Upon this hypothesis, it is easy to account for all 

appearances which attend the meteor shower of the 
13th November. Their only becoming apparent at a 
certain distance from the radiating point in Leo may 
be owing to their entering the earth’s atmosphere at 
a considerable distance from each other. Their di- 
vergence in all directions towards the horizon is only 
an illusion of the spectator, to be accounted for on the 
principles of perspective. The meteors, in reality, 
must enter directly into the earth’s atmosphere, and 
fall in all cases directly towards the earth ; but each 
spectator sees them at certain angles, and hence they 
seem to him to radiate towards the horizon. In the 
shower of 1833, in America, some seemed to come 
directly towards the spectator. 

Of the nature of the substance of these meteors we 
have not yet seen any conjecture from an authoritative 
source; but a paragraph in a Parisian paper, we 
observe, states that some of them have proved to be 
of matter corresponding with the meteorolites or 
stones which have been previously found. The state- 
ment made in the Annuare of 1836, respecting the 
ignition of a farm-yard at Belley, by one which 
fell on the 13th of November in the preceding year, 
is of great importance, as it gives reason to fear that 
occasionally this periodic shower may produce exten- 
sive damage on the surface of the earth. We shall 
continue from time to time to make our readers ac- 
quainted with the facts ascertained on the subject 
by philosophical observers, 


THE SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER. 

Tue following narrative of a romance of real life is given, 
with very little variation, from the language of a memo- 
rial addressed to the commander-in-chief of the British 
army, by the parties concerned. It is one of those stories 
which show us that the liveliest coinings of the imagina- 
tion will occasionally find a parallel in the actual occur- 
rences which diversify our existence. 

James Goggin was born in the little town of Headfort, 
in the county of Galway in Ireland, about the year 1760, 
His parents were in a humble sphere of life, and at the 
age of twenty-three he enlisted into the Fifth Dragoon 
Guards, which regiment was then recruiting in Ireland. 
For some time Goggin appears to have continued attached 
to the recruiting service, as it was while residing in that 
capacity, in the town of Nenagh, county of Tipperary, 
that he intermarried, in the year 1786, with Judith Baron, 
a girl of respectable character and connections, and a 
native of that place. Goggin remained in Ireland til] 
the year 1793, when he sailed from the Cove of Cork with 
his regiment, and, accompanied by his wife, landed at 
Ostend, of which General Stewart, of the Third Foot, or 
Old Buffs, was then governor. Mrs Goggin, who had 
borne her husband four children since their marriage, was 
here recommended to the governor by Colonel Taylor of 
the Fifth Dragoons, to act as cook and housekeeper ; in 
which station she remained till the time of the evacua- 
tion of Ostend by the English force. Whilst the soldier's 
wife held the situation alluded to, she gave birth, on the 
4th of April 1794, to her fifth child, a daughter, who was 
baptised the same day, by the name of Mary, agreeably 
to the rites of the Catholic church. Mrs Goggin's em- 
ployment demanded so much of her time and attention 
as to render it necessary te put the child out at nurse ; 
and Joanna Maartins, an honest poor working woman of 
Ostend, took charge of her for a remuneration of ten 
florins (or twenty francs) per month, Mary being then 
thirteen weeks old. Satisfied that their child was in per- 
fectly good hands, and believing that the British army 
would speedily re-oceupy Ostend, the father and mother, 
at the evacuation of that place, consented, chiefly at the 


earnest entreaty of the foster-mother, to leave little Mary 
behind them. 

The events of the campaigns destroyed all 
hope, in the minds of in and his wife, Saaey re- 
joining or recovering their daughter. In the disasters of 
the times, they lost the whole of their savings in money, 
and all their baggage. Goggin shared in the long and se- 
vere service of his regiment ia various parts of the Con- 
tinent, and received two ot wounds, and one sabre 
cut, from the effects of which he never entirely recovered. 
For the last thirteen years of his service he held the post 
of eant, and bore an excellent character, both with 
his officers and the rest of the corps. His wife followed 
him through the whole of his eam and brought him 
no less than eleven children, after the birth of Mary at 
Ostend. At last, in the beginning of 1810, when he waa 
about fifty years of age, Goggin made application for a 
discharge. Frequent change of quarters, the expenses 
incident to such change, the illness of his wife, and his 
own decreasing strength and impaired health, made re- 
tirement indispensable. His discharge was immediately _ 
granted to him, as “rheumatic and worn out,” and he 
reccived a yearly pension of forty-one pounds for the re- 
mainder of his life. 

From this od till the year 1816, Goggin and his 
wife resided Law in the county of Galway, and partly 
at Nenagh in Tipperary, where Mrs Goggin’s relations 
were situated. It must not be supposed by our readers 
that this worthy pair had all this while 
child whom they had left in a —— land. 
trary, they continued to feel the liveliest regret for her 
separation, and this feeling was doubtless rendered still 
more vivid by the successive loss, at various periods, of 
all their other children, with the exception of one boy. 
The death of this numerous offspring was attributed 1 
Goggin and his wife to the hardships, chiefly, of a mi 
tary life, and to the diseases prevailing in the various 
quarters where he had served. It is probable, as we have 
said, that these bereavements tended to keep the re- 
membrance of Mary more strongly in the minds of her 
parents. But with all their anxiety, it was long impos- 
sible for them to procure any news of their child. Os- 
tend remained in the possession of the French till 1814, 
the twentieth year from the time when the infant was 
left. When the successes of the allies —— the way 
for correspondence with the Continent, Goggin, by let- 
ters to such of the inhabitants as he remembered, to the 
mayor of the place, to the British commandant, in short, 
by every means he could devise, sought to obtain a know- 
ledge of his child’s situation or existence : his endeavours 
were fruitless. The dangerous state of his wife’s health 
rendered it impossible for him to go over immediately to 
Ostend, a step which it was his earnest desire to take. 

At last, some mitigation of his wife’s complaints took 
place. The corroding reflections of this unhappy couple 
on the possible fate of their child, coupled with the fruit- 
lessness of every other mode hitherto adopted to gain 
information of her, induced Goggin to make one last 
struggle, cost what it would, to relieve his own mind and 
that of‘his afflicted wife. He accordingly, with the little 
means he could muster, left Nenagh on the 2d of August 

1816, and, after a long and painful journey by sea and 
land, arrived at Ostend on the 17th of the same month. 

Behold, then, this poor father, with palpitating heart 
and trembling steps, approaching, after an interval o-. 
twenty-two years, the residence of the stranger with 
whom he had deposited his infant. Although his con- 
scienee was clear as to the necessity which caused his 
separation from his child, still consequences the most 
alarming to a father’s feelings as to its fate were to be 
apprehended. That child was a female : to find her poor, 
brought up perhaps by public charity, coarse, ignorant, 
and uneducated, was the best he could expect; the 
certainty of her early death would be happiness, com- 
pared with the circumstances in which she might be 
found, both as to morals, habits, and connections. With 
these feelings, aggravated to mental agony, he reaches 
the well-known habitation—well known from the vivid 
picture of it which memory had retained for twent 
years ; he recognises the foster-nurse with whom he ha 
awe his child, but time and hardship had changed his 

eatures so much that the woman could not recollect him. 
A few words of explanation follow—the woman runs out, 
and in another instant returns with his daughter / 

The delighted parent finds his child well formed, good 
looking, and even accomplished for her situation in life. 
Her extraordinary fate had interested the whole town 
for her ; while her most exemplary demeanour, her indus- 
try, her purity of conduct, had confirmed the iality 
of its inhabitants. She, who considered herself alone in 
the world, is now in the arms of a father. She glories in 
a parent who has sought her out from a far country, with 
scareely a chance of success to encourage him in his 
search. Finally, she feels an elevation in being raised from 
the condition of an abandoned orphan to that of the ido- 
lised member of a respectable family. The whole town 
of Ostend are quickly apprised of the winding-up of this 
romantic adventure. he companions and friends of 
Mary Goggin crowd around, and felicitate her; the old 
man is caressed on all hands; and both, for many suc- 
cessive days, are invited to entertainments at the houses 
of the most respectable inhabitants. 

By far the most honourable and praiseworthy part in 
this little drama must be assigned to the foster-nurse 
of the orphan Mary. At the period of the birth of 
the child, this worthy individual was a poor working 
woman, to whom the promised twenty francs a-month, 
for the nurture of the child, constituted almost the sole 
means of existence. She refused to a t a trunk, con- 
taining clothes and other valuables, which Goggin and 
his wife wished her to take on their leaving Ostend, as a 
pledge for their return, or, in the contrary event, to be 
Pen ape by her in lieu of the monthiy payment. At 

same onto she solemnly promised that she would 
be a mother to the infant entrusted to her care, and well 
did she perform her ise! As soon as it was ascer- 
tained that the English would no more return to Ostend, 
she redoubled her tenderness to the child, though she 
was at the same time to increase her exertions 
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of little 
Mary. A more severe trial, however, took when 
her Although of a remark- 
ably exterior, this worthy woman was sought in 
by Thomas Vanloo, a carpenter of the town. 

Sean 


became busy with her character ; her 
nary iality for charge was misinterpreted, 

her to fulfil his engagement, unless, as a 
proof that the current reports were ill founded, she would 
abandon her charge to public charity. This proposition 


she steadily and peremptorily refused, although a com- 
pliance with it would have raised her at once to com- 
parative ease and ind For some time the 


; but at length the lover gave 
way before her firmness, and, by the marriage that en- 
sued, the condition both of nurse and child was much 


ai 


this occasion medical treatment was procured for her by 
the husband and wife at an immense expense for people 
in their condition. Fortunately, the child made a per- 
fect recovery. Finding Mary to be very susceptible of 
instruction, the Vanloos placed her at the best academy 
in the town; and, after giving her an excellent educa- 

ion, i oe independ through life, 
they bestowed on her five years’ instruction in millinery. 
It ought to be menti that this kind and generous 
pair during this time, two girls and two boys of 
their own, to whom they could by no means afford so 
liberal an education as they conferred on the friendless 
stranger who had been thrown upon their cares. Up- 
wards of 4000 francs, or L.166, 13s. 4d. sterling, an im- 
mense sum for persons in their circumstances, were 
expended on Mary's education, before she reached fifteen ; 
from that time, it was their pride and boast to state that 
she had abundantly maintained herself, and had no longer 
been a charge to them, but the reverse. 

It is a matter of regret that we caniiot carry up this 
narrative to the period of the return of Goggin and his 
daughter to Ireland. That they did reach that country, 
and that the mother’s heart was gladdened by the sight 
of her long-lost child, there is little reason to doubt. The 
memorial before us, however, does not carry the narra- 
tive so far. It was sent by Goggin from Ostend to Bri- 
tain, laying before the commander-in-chief a statement 
of the particulars we have now related, in the hope that 
the case of the old soldier would be taken into considera- 
tion, and some means provided to him of remunerating 
Vanloo and his wife for their noble conduct, and the 
charges they had been put to. We are not told in the 
memorial that such a reward was either sought or ex- 
pected by them, but we are told that the idea of leaving 
Ostend without some repayment of their kindness “ weighs 
down the mind of Goggin almost to despair.” Since we 
have not the means of ascertaining the issue of this affect- 
ing story, we can only hope that the old soldier found 

erosity enough in the world to enable him to gratify 
1is honourable wish ! 


DONNYBROOK FAIR. 
Who has e’er had the luek to see Donnybrook Fair, 
An Irishman all in his glory is there, 

With his sprig of shillelah and shamrock so green. 
DonnyBrook, as must be generally known, is a vil- 
lage a few miles from Dublin, where, every year, in 
the month of August, a fair is held for eight days, 
“ famed,” says a local authority, “ for frolicking and 
fighting, for courting and cudgelling, for gambling and 
gymnastics—a scene altogether so diversified, and so 
thoroughly characteristic of the lower orders of our 
countrymen, as to be paralleled on no spot of earth 
besides our own dear Emerald Isle.” The mad drol- 
lery, and other characteristics of this scene, are not, 
we fear, the marks of a state of society quite what it 
ought to be, and what better days may yet bring to 
Ireland ; but we are not at present in a moralising 
mood, and will therefore give ourselves up for a brief 
space to a good-humoured description which a friend 
has given us, of what he saw at Donnybrook fair, a 
few years ago. 

In August 1825—to pursue his own narrative—I 
happened to pass through the village at the time the 
fair was holding, and I was determined not to lose so 
favourable an eouwnty of gratifying my curiosity 
by visiting a scene I so often heard of. After 
having accompanied the ladies of our party home, my 
friend and I returned to the Green, determined to see 
as much as could be seen in a peaceable way. The 
first coup-d’@il was very imposing: the road from 
Dublia was thronged with parties going to or return- 
ing from the scene of festivity ; the Green was crowded 
with carriages of every grade, from the dashing ba- 
rouche to the rattling jingle ; thousands of pedestrians 
were rambling about, some dressed in tip-top fashion, 
others obliged to use their spare fingers as buttons to 
keep their clothes together; but, ragged or fashionable, 
all looked joyous and free from care ;—and parties of 
handsome and well-mounted police were patrolling up 
and down, adding to the variety and gaiety of the 
scene, while to our Scottish eyes they gave it an air 
of restraint and surveillance. We were particularly 
struck with the number and variety of the booths, 
some of which were of considerable size, and hand- 
somely fitted up as eating-houses, with long lines of 
tables garnished with an array of knives and forks, giv- 
ing promise of good things; others of less ambitious 
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each of the latter there was a small boarded place in the 
centre, for the accommodation of the lovers of dancing. 
The signs over the booths were in general more ap- 
propriate than we had ever seen in England—all of 
them, except such as had the mere names of the 
owners upon them, making some pretensions to wit 
and humour. Over one of the drinking booths was 
the painting of a bee-hive, with this motto— 

Under this hive 

We're ali alive, 


Over another, an empty cup, with 
An empty cup, an empty purse, 
Some people thin 


With pleasure if you drink with me. 

Over the entrance of a tavern-booth was displayed a 
large painting representing a hall filled with revellers, 
with the inscription, “The harp that late through 
Tara’s halls,” &c. ; while the next one, more modest in 
its pretensions, and in scorn, as it were, of its more 
flaunting neighbour, boasted a small gilt harp sur- 
mounted by a crown, which towered high above the 
heads of the admiring crowd on a long pole, with a 
board attached to it, purporting that it was “ the real 
old Irish harp.” 

Passing one of the drinking-booths, we saw a very 
respectably dressed farmer-looking young man, some- 
what under the influence of the spirit of the place, 
standing in the entrance, and trying to pull in after 
him a pretty little black mare, from which he had just 
dismounted. “ Bad luck to you!” said he to the 
animal, ‘* why don’t ye come in? Is it your master 
you’re to be seen wid ?” The landlord of the 
booth now made his appearance, and remonstrated 
against the mare being admitted. ‘ Sure,” said the 
owner, “ has’nt she a right to dance on the boards like 
any other Christian, if I payher futting?” “ Be aff wid 
ye,” said the landlord to the mare, giving her a kick ; 
** be aff wid ye to the other side of the tint.”” And off she 
went, but unfortunately her bridle caught the corner 
of the table in the centre, and brought it and the 
benches round it to the ground. Luckily the booth 
was empty, and there were no glasses on the table, 
otherwise there would have been a great crash. As 
it was, the landlord began to talk very loud, but the 
farmer had the advantage of him in lungs. ‘“* Bad 
manners to ye,” said he; “did ye ivir see a purtier 
baste ?”” “Sure she is a purty baste any how,” said 
the host, wishing to conciliate his first customer, 
“barrin’ the knacking the table down, bad luck to 
her!” “Ay, and I’ll back her for a lape agin any 
other in the fair, for a pound note.” “ Sure I don’t 
mane to doubt it,” said mine host. ‘‘ And you mak- 
ing sich a hulliballoo about a few dales, and sich an 
illigant baste as this dancing on them.” We went 
on, and left them to settle their dispute as they best 
might. 

Our principal object being to see as much as pos- 
sible ef the character of the people, we went into se- 
veral of the shows, and in one of them we were much 
amused with a woman who was sitting near us, while 
a little child was tumbling and screwing its little body 
into all manner of unnatural postures on the stage for 
our amusement. With tears of genuine whisky in her 
eyes, she exclaimed, “ And is this what I paid three- 
pence for ?—to see a poor little cratur tortured in that 
fashion. Sure they might amuse folk, in a more 
Christianable manner nor this, any how. Och, I wish 
I had my money in my pocket agin! an’ poor Pat 
waiting all the time for me outside. Sure I'd rather 
be in one of the tints getting something comfortable.” 
By the time she had finished her lamentations, the 
child had given place to a man, who contrived to keep 
four or five plates flying in a circle round his head, 
making at the same time a number of strange faces. 
His queer grimaces had such an effect upon the risible 
organs of our fair friend, that she burst into an extra- 
vagant fit of laughter, and said, ** Did ye ivir see sich a 
born fool in all yer days ; and it’s myself’s the greater 
fool for laughing at him. But there’s wise and da- 
cent jintlemen (looking at us and laughing) that’s as 
big fools as myself—that’s some comfort to me, any 
how, for my miss of time and money.” 

We had now been wandering some time about the 
fair; and beginning to feel the cravings of appetite, 
and tempted by the savoury odour from one of the ta- 
vern booths, we entered it, but unfortunately by the 
wrong door, and stumbled upon the kitchen: the sight 
of the preparations satisfied us. We then went to- 
wards an old woman, whose barrow, well heaped with 
tempting fruit, was stationed just opposite one of the 
drinking-booths ; but just as we were approaching, 
we observed her, to our great surprise and mortifica- 
tion, huddle all her store together in great trepidation, 
cover it up, and as fast as possible trundle off, calling 
to a little ragged boy who formed part of her establish- 
ment, “ Run away wid ye, Jem, and bring the basket 
after ye. Sure there’s goin’ to be a row in the tint.” 
In a few moments we heard the sound of loud alterca- 
tion in the booth, and then out red a tumultuous 
rabble, shouting and pulling each other about. The 
principal figure in the group was the young farmer 
we had before noticed; but we should hardly have 
recognised him again, had it not been for his com- 
panion the black mare, which a boy was holding 
near the door of the tent. His head was uncovered, 


size and appearance were used as drinking booths; in 


his face streaming with blood ; his coat torn and be- 


spattered with dirt, and he was struggling desperate] 

to escape from the well-meant viiieaa of his friends 
“ Let me go,” shouted he, “let me get at him ! I°ll not 
lave the fair till I get satisfaction.” Whois it talks 
of satisfaction?” cried a voice from the crowd ; “sure 
if ye want satisfaction, stand out like a man, and it's 
myself *ll give it ye.” “Is there ivir a man here,” 
shouted another, dashing his coat on the ground 

“ that'll touch that for half a crown?” Being peace. 
ably disposed ourselves, we thought it the wisest plan 
to leave such a pugnacious neighbourhood, while we 
could do so in whole skins, 


TRANSFORMATIONS IN MATERIALS, 
AMONG an ingenious and industrious people, no ma. 
terial, however worthless it be in appearance, is really 
valueless or lost. What in the eyes of one person 
seems only rubbish, is beheld by another as a substance 
of which something valuable may be made. The me. 
tamorphosis from valueless trash to valuable goods fit 
for commerce, is in some cases exceedingly curious, 
and what the mass of society are little aware of. 

In bringing into notice a few of these changes in the 
character of materials, let us in the first place pause a 
moment on the many useful articles which are fur. 
nished by a few of the animals most common to our 
observation. The ox and sheep, what a number of 
articles are furnished by them, independent of flesh 
for food! Of the skins, leather of different kinds is 
manufactured for our shoes, also for the coverings of 
books, chests, and a th d things besides. Of some 
of the intestinal parts—mere offal—thin filmy skins 
used by gold-beaters are made. From the same parts, 
strings for violins and harps, and bands for certain 
kinds of machinery, are manufactured. Of the horns 
of the ox, the articles which are made are exceedingly 
numerous ; among these are combs, snuff-boxes, but. 
tons, umbrella handles, and toys of different sorts, 
The bones of oxen, sheep, and horses, also furnish ma- 
terials for many little articles, such as handles of 
knives, button-moulds, paper-folders, combs, egg and 
salt spoons, thimbles, needle-cases, chessmen; and need 
we add, that the bones of the ox and all other animals 
are of surpassing value when ground to powder, and 
scattered on the fields as a manure. the hair 
from the skin of an ox is worth a price; it is mixed 
with the lime-plaster for walls, in order to render it 
cohesive. We have still the hoofs; can any thing be 
made of them? Yes, they are of value to chemists, 
who, by a peculiar process, transform them into a 
beautiful yellow crystallised substance, called prussiate 
of potass, useful in the operations of the dyer. The 
blood of the bullock is not without a certain value in 
the arts. It is collected and sold for different purposes, 
particularly for clarifying sugar, salt, and saltpetre, in 
the manufacture of these articles, though we believe 
it is now superseded in some cases. It should not be 
forgotten that the refuse of the skins of sheep, when 
boiled and prepared, forms glue, an article of most ex- 
tensive use in the arts, 

The practical chemist is entitled to be ranked as a 
magician, who can utterly change the substance and 
aspect of a material, whatever be its nature. His 
transformation of cow and horse hoofs into prussiate 
of potass, is matched by his changing scraps of old iron 
into a black dye for calico printers. But old iron has 
a great deal to do before it reaches this last stage of 
its progress. We occasionally see men going about 
with carts, collecting all the old pieces of iron they cau 
find, from shops which purchase refuse of this descrip- 
tion—old kettles and saucepans without bottoms, 
broken grates, gridirons which have lost their ribs, 
old locks, keys, and hinges, and damaged hoops of 
casks, are a few of the articles generally composing 
the collection. Old iron, thus gathered together, if 
not so far gone as to be useful only to the founder o: 
to the chemist, and if of a certain fabric, is sorted and 
cut into pieces for the trunk-maker. Being nicely 
formed, punched with holes, and lackered with a black 
varnish, the pieces are suited for protecting the corners 
and edges of travelling trunks, Little does the fashion- 
able tourist imagine that his trunk is perhaps garnished 
with a scrap of an old coal skuttle. 

Every body knows that paper is made from rags, or 
scraps of old linen and cotton garments, but few are 
aware of the immense traffic now carried on in this 
department of the useful arts, All the worn-out 
apparel that Great Britain can produce is far from 
being sufficient to supply the demand for paper. Rags 
are therefore imported from many foreign countries 
toa prodigious amount. The whole Continent of Eu- 
rope, with the exception of France, which does not 
permit exportation of this material, is put in requisi- 
tion for rags for the English and Scotch papermaker. 
From different ports in the Baltic and Mediterranea”, 


ships are continually bringing cargoes, composed of 
the cast-off apparel of the women of Germany, Russia, 
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Poland, Hungary, Austria, Italy, and other countries. 
The sheet of paper on which this is printed is manu- 
factured from these ea rags—is perhaps the sub- 
stance of a neckerchief of a Hungarian peasant. 

Horace observes, that “ genius and virtue with- 
gut money are more vile n sea-weed,” in allu- 
sion to the little esteem in which humble merit is 

ly held. Had this author lived in the nine- 
teenth century, he would not have spoken so dis- 
paragingly of sea-weed. This once vile article is now 
of considerable value, both for manure to fields, and 
for furnishing an alkali useful in soap and glass- 
making, called kelp. Till about the year 1730, the 
vegetable growth of the ocean was driven ashore by 
tempests on the coasts of Britain, without exciting 
attention, or being put toany regular use. The people 
of Ireland, however, had become acquainted with the 
properties of sea-wrack. They collected it, and burnt 
itin pits or under ovens, and the matter, fusing by 
the heat, produced solid masses of alkali, which on 
cooling were broken into pieces, and exported as an 
article of commerce. At length this profitable pro- 
cess, which was effected at little or no cost by the 
peasantry, was introduced into the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and in time prodigiously increased the revenues 
of the proprietors of the land, and bettered the condi- 
tion of the resident inhabitants. One nobleman rea- 
lised a revenue of L.10,000 annually from this source 
alone, which is enough to show how much the Roman 
poet was mistaken when he spoke of the worthlessness 
of sea-weed. Latterly, kelp has fallen in price by the 
almost free importation of barilla, an alkali produced 
in a similar manner from small plants which grow 
chiefly on the marshy sea-shores of Spain, and which 
makes a better soda than kelp. 

It would be very easy to add to the enumeration of 
substances apparently worthless, which may be ren- 
dered valuable by art. Indeed, the whole of our 
manufactures are indebted to apparently trifling and 
useless materials for their excellence. From the dis- 
coveries which have already been made, it is reason- 
able to conclude that there is really nothing in nature 
which may not be discovered to be of some important 
use. In all likelihood, there is not a weed which 
grows by the wayside but has a property which would 
impart an additional comfort to mankind, provided we 
could but find it out. Itis one of the objects of science 
to make these discoveries; and pitiable is the mental 
condition of that man who, by sneers and scoffings, 
labours to oppose its progress. 


TRAITS OF SPANISH MISRULE. 

Ir is curious to observe the moral differences between 
the various races which people Europe. The Scan- 
dinavians who occupy Norway, Sweden, and other 
territories of the extreme north, are a modest, quiet, 
unoffending set of people, who go on from age to age 
in pretty much the same way, and do not appear for 
good or evil in a British newspaper above once in a 
twelvemonth. Then there is the Teutonic race, which 
occupies Germany, Denmark, and Holland, and con- 
stitutes a large ingredient in the British nation—these, 
with the virtues of the Scandinavians, havemore energy, 
and are remarkable, wherever they go, for the liberal 
institutions which they establish, and the industry which 
they practise. The French are naturally clever, and 
there are many learned men among them; but it is clear 
they have not the knack of managing things rightly. 
They cannot transact great and public matters in a 
business-like manner, and have no just idea of peace- 
ful comfort and social improvement. Their whole 
country is a great barrack, full of soldiers and other 
idlers, The French, however, are infinitely better 
managers, and a thousand times more respectable asa 
people, than the Spaniards, the Portuguese, and the 
Italians. We place these three nations at the very 
lowest stage of European civilisation ; and among the 
three, the Spanish and Portuguese are decidedly the 
most abject. Taking these two last-mentioned nations 
alin all, we do not know but they rank considerably 
below the Negro, the Indian, and the Tartarian races, 
for they are endowed with a pride which is opposed to 
any acknowledgment of their own deficiencies, and is 
consequently an effectual obstacle to improvement, 
Of a Negro something may be made—nothing of a 
Spaniard ; that is, taking the Spaniards as a nation, 
for, doubtless, there are exceptions to their general 
character. On this account, they will in all likelihood 
be outstripped by even some of the recently savage 
tribes. The inhabitants of some of the Sandwich 
Islands, under the culture of a few British and Ame- 
rican missionaries and schoolmasters, will soon assume 
‘much more respectable status in the scale of nations 
thaa the inhabitants of Spain, unless a very great 
iteration speedily take place in their character. 

The present condition of Spain, moral and physical, 
Sdeplorable. For upwards of a ceutury it has been 
id @ state of greater ignorance, misery, and poverty, 
than it was seven or eight hundred years ago, when under 


the dominion of the Moors. Instead of going forward 
with the rest of Europe, it has gone back ever since 
the days of Ferdinand and Isabella. The discovery of 
America, instead of being a blessing to it, was a curse ; 
but only through its own misconduct. Look at what 
it did for its extensive American ions, both on 
the mainland and in the islands—hunted down the 
natives with dogs, chained them in gangs, and made 
them dig in the bowels of the earth for gold. Some 
districts and islands were almost entirely depopulated 
in a few years. To mention one instance alone out 
of hundreds, we need only refer to the case of the 
Ladrone Islands, which at the first landing of their 
inhuman Spanish oppressors numbered forty thousand 
souls, but at the end of two years had only five thousand 
remaining. The dreadful labours and exactions to 
which the unhappy natives of all the Spanish conquests 
were subjected, had the intended effect of enriching 
the treasury of Spain, and yet the mother country 
always grew the poorer the more it received. And 
no wonder ; there was no industry, and without in- 
dustry, all the gold in the world cannot make a coun- 
try rich or prosperous. The settlement of America 
by Spain, begun in tyranny and bloodshed, and sup- 
ported by bigotry and despotism, has in every instance 
turned out ill. For upwards of three hundred years, 
the Spaniards had the full command of by far the 
largest section of territory in the western hemisphere ; 
and except planting a few towns, churches, and mo- 
nasteries, they did literally nothing for this large and 
fair region of the earth. There lie all their old colo- 
nies at the present hour not an inch advanced towards 
social improvement—in some cases they are even 
worse than they were under the sway of the aboriginal 
princes. There was more peace, comfort, and virtue 
in the city of Mexico, five hundred years since, before 
a Spaniard set his foot in it, than there is at the mo- 
ment we are now writing. This is a truth which is 
attested by every traveller and historian. 

The utter incapability of the Spaniards for managing 
their colonial possessions, led, as a matter of course, 
to their expulsion. Within the last coeey or thirty 
years they have lost almost every one of their settle- 
ments. Unfortunately for the interests of humanity, 
the expulsion of this idle, proud, and foolish people, 
has not been attended with any sensible improvement 
in the state of affairs, for in the course of three cen- 
turies of misrule, they had Spanicised their colonies 
to such a degree, that the mixed races of people who 
were left behind, are about as bad as their former 
masters, In all the old Spanish and Portuguese pos- 
sessions, the love of good order and social advancement 
is substantially wanting, no matter what be the form 
of their government or the pretences of their “constitu- 
tion,” All travellers, English, French, German, and 
American, concur in depicting the state of society in 
Cuba, Mexico, Peru, Brazil, Lima, Colombia, and ad- 
jacent countries, as of the worst possible description. 
One grand moral feature pervades the whole—inse- 
curity of life and property. The other parts of the 
picture are filled up with monks, robbers, dirt, dun- 
geons, vermin, swords, feathers, stilettos, gambling, 
beggars, swaggering, compliments, jealousy, fighting, 
and profligacy of every kind. The reading of a book 
of travels in any of the above countries, puts one in 
mind of the stories in Don Quixote and Gil Blas. We 
are told of performing journies over trackless plains 
and mountains on the backs of mules, attacks by 
brigands, and adventures with alguazils, quite in the 
old Spanish style. In no work relative to these 
countries that we have perused, do we read of the 
existence of a single good point of character, or trait 
of rational judgment, in the people. Agriculture, 
except on the poorest scale, is unknown ; no manu- 
factures; external commerce chiefly conducted by Eng- 
lish or other foreigners; inland trade carried on by 
muleteers, who travel with a number of mules carrying 
goods on their backs, and under the protection of 
soldiers; no roads except rude beaten paths; no stage- 
coaches or regularly placed inns for travellers ; accom- 
modations in all quarters execrable; few or no banking 
houses, because they would be almost certain to be rob- 
bed; no printing of books, and newspapers rare : no 
established means of education for the people, and few 
able to read or write; litigation conducted on the 
principle that he who pays the highest bribe to the 
judge gains the plea; scarcely an effort made to 
suppress crime; monks and priests protected from 
all taxation, and enjoying a perfect immunity in crime 
and petty vices ; no toleration (except lately in a partial 
degree) for any form of religion but the Roman Ca- 
tholic ; the Inquisition, till within the last few years, 
every where predominant. Such are a few of the 
melancholy results of Spanish misrule in the western 
hemisphere, One cannot contemplate such a state of 
things without feelings of indignation and contempt 
for the people who produced it, To draw a comparison 
betwixt Spanish and English America, would be ridi- 
culous. Can we for a moment compare the wealthy, 
the civilised, the improved, the peaceful, the populous 
condition of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New York, 
Rhode Island, and other old settled states in the Union, 
with that of Cuba, Mexico, and Brazil? The thing 
is absurd. The idea of a railway in a Spanicised ter- 
ritory, is too ludicrous to be entertained, 
By way of showing to our readers the state of 
affairs that exists, or very lately existed, in different 
Spanish-American settlements, we shall present a few 
quotations from the works of respectable travellers, 


We begin with the following extract from a “ Narra- 


tive of an Excursion to Cuba, &c.” by Henry Tudor, 
Esq. in 1832. Landing at Havana, the capital of the 
island of Cuba, and being carefully examined with 
to passports, the writer says, “You would 


> naturally imagine, from such unwonted strictness, 


that the moral as well as physical atmosphere by which 
we were surrounded was perfectly untainted, and 
equally pure of crime and contagion ; but instead of 
this being the fact, a more lawless place of assassins, 
and where the most shameful and atrocious piracy is 
carried on under the actual connivance of government, 
does not exist on the face of the earth, 

On the following morning, while attending at the 
customhouse to clear my goods and chattels, I heard 
the relation of a robbery as audacious as could be well. 
conceived to have taken place in the very centre of a 
populous city. The burglary, for such it was, had 
been committed the evening before, as early as nine. 
o'clock, in the house of a respectable inhabitant of 
Havana, who himself communicated to me the story. 
At that hour, he said, three Spanish ruffians, armed. 
with stilettos, and with masks on their faces, entered 
his house ; immediately seized and bound hand and. 
foot himself, his wife, and his servants, threatening 
them with instant death if they gave any alarm; and 
afterwards stripped the dwelling of every thing valu- 
able that it contained. When asked if he had not 
made a complaint to the proper authorities, and en- 
deavoured to trace the villains, he replied that the 
attempt would be perfectly hopeless, and that, were he 
to do so, the only justice he should be able to obtain 
would be an answer as unsatisfactory as the one re- 
turned to a person who had been some time previously 
robbed in the streets. This unfortunate citizen, it 
appears, had made an application to the governor on 
the subject, who, after listening to his story, told him 
very gravely ‘that he should keep within doors, as 
he did, and then he would not be robbed.’ From the 
former case it would seem that the following of even 
this very sage advice would have no beneficial result, 
as the ‘ within doors’ were just as insecure as ‘ with- 
out.” 

After a residence of upwards of a month in the 
island, I was but too well convinced, from the infor- 
mation I received from many of the most respectable 
inhabitants, of the utterly demoralised state of the 
laws and institutions of this colony—a hopeful and 
promising daughter, you may probably exclaim, con- 
sidering the maternity whence she springs! You 
will think it incredible, when I tell you that the very 
forms of justice—so called by a misnomer—actually 
encourage, instead of checking, the commission ef 
crime, by offering impunity to offenders, to the precise 
extent in which witnesses are deterred from coming 
forward to give evidence against them, Can you 
conceive any thing so destructive of justice, and se 
confounding of the distinctions of right and wrong, 
as that the witness and the felon, the violator of the 
laws and the supporter of them, should be both sent to 
the same common prison, to await there the day of 
trial, as if both were equally guilty? And yet I 
have been repeatedly assured by the most creditable 
persons—merchants and others—that such is positively 
the fact. What is the motive for this extraordinary 
practice, I could never learn; but the consequence 
is but too obvious and alarming; namely, that no 
one, with the tender mercies of a jail before his eyes, 
will acknowledge that he knows any thing whatever 
of an offence committed, though it took place before 
his very face. The hair-dresser who performed his 
office upon me the second or third day after my arrival 
(modestly charging me a dollar, or four shiliings and 
sixpence, for his condescension), frankly confessed to 
me, that if, on leaving his house, he should see me 
on the point of being robbed or murdered on the very 
threshold, he should instantly close the door, and leave 
me to my fate, in order to prevent the certainty of 
his being imprisoned as a future witness against the 
robber or assassin who was taking my purse or my 
life. A similar unhappy and desolating policy pre- 
vails throughout—at home or abroad. Should the 
case occur while passing along the streets, the startled 
sa a of a deed of blood, instead of rushing to 
the assistance of the wretched victim, with the feelings 
of humanity common to the savage as to the civilised 
man, would turn aside his view, and hurry along, for 
the purpose of escaping that incarceration which would 
be the penalty of his kindness. 

Turning our consideration from the corporal penalty 
to the pecuniary one, in the case of a prosecution for 
robbery, or otherwise, the same corrupt and outrageous 
system prevails, and compels the sufferer, though fully 
acquainted with the offenders, and possessed of over- 
whelming evidence for their conviction, to forego what 
in other countries would prove a remedy, but in this 
would only occasion an additional misfortune. Te 
give you a single instance :—It was declared to me, by 
a respectable gentleman, that a merchant of the city 
had on one occasion his ‘ store’ or warehouse broken 
open in the night, and various articles of merchandise 
stolen from it, to the amount of two thousand dollars. 
The fact coming to the knowledge of the police, the 
property was traced, and the thieves apprehended. 
The officers came to his warehouse, bringing with them 
a portion of the goods they had seized; these the 
owner immediately recognised as his own, but as 
positively denied that they belonged to him. The 
policeman asserted his ignorance to be impossible, as 
the robbers had confessed that they had taken the 
articles {vem his premises, The merchant, however, 
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stoutly persisted in his denial of the stolen property, 
and desired them to take it away, and dispose of it as 
they chose, inasmuch as it formed no part of what he 
load lost ; and thus terminated the affair. The wil 
bat sensible tradesman knew full well, that, thou 
large the amount which he was doomed to suffer, 
first loss was the least—much less than what the harpy 
hand of the law would have imposed upon him—being 


aware that, in prosecuting for the recove of his 
two thousand dollars’ worth of merchandise, he might 
have expended in addition two more. Thus 


much for the law of Havana ! : 

In civil, as in criminal suits, the same principle— 
or, I should rather have said, the want of it—leads to 
similar results. The bringing of an action frequently 
entails ruin; inevitably, I understand, where the 
resources are small, and but too frequently where they 
are considerable. The length of the cause is made 
to depend on that of the purse: for when the one 
becomes empty, the other is speedily terminated. The 
consequence, therefore, is, that, to avoid the necessity 
and danger of bringing an action, and for the sake of 
preserving his purse from the gripe of the law, the 
merchant gives no credit beyond three or four days, 
or a week. A general distrust pervades the various 
orders of society. Not a single banker is to be found 
throughout the whole of this highly commercial city ; 
into the harbour of which enter, annually, between 
one and two thousand trading vessels, and where exists 
& population, including the suburbs and the transient 
residents, of nearly 150,000 inhabitants. Every mer- 
chant is of course obliged to be his own banker, and 
at a considerable risk, and with much anxiety, to keep 
in his counting-house a larger or smaller amount of 
cash, in proportion to the extent of his dealings. It 
appears to me, that the yellow fever, bad as it is, may 
be considered less prejudicial to the interests of the 
town than the weakness and imbecility of those who 
sanction or permit the continuance of a system so 
utterly subversive of law, morality, and religion.” 

The author afterwards proceeds to notice the system 
of slave importation at Havana, the details of which 
are truly affecting. To this infamous depdt of slaves 
for the West Indian or South American market, it is 
calculated that nearly three hundred thousand human 
beings have been brought from Africa, and sold by 
auction to the highest bidder, since the year 1800. 


MAN—THE FRIEND OF THE VULTURE. 
Tue following very remarkable composition was pub- 
lished as the 22d number of Dr Johnson’s well-known 
paper the Idler, but being suppressed by the author, 
was replaced by another article when the work was 
reprinted in volumes. It is eminently worthy of being 
preserved :— 

Many naturalists are of opinion that the animals 
which we commonly consider as mute, have the power 
of imparting their thoughts to one another. That 
they can express general sensations, is very certain ; 
every being that can utter sounds has a different voice 
for pleasure and for pain. The hound informs his 
fellows when he scents his game; the hen calls her 
ehicks, and drives them from danger by her screams. 

Birds have the greatest variety of notes ; they have 
indeed a variety which seems almost sufficient to make 
a speech adequate to the purposes of a life which is 
regulated by instinct, and can admit little change or 
improvement. To the cries of birds, curiosity or su- 
perstition has been always attentive; many have 
studied the language of the feathered tribes, and some 
have boasted that they understood it. 

The most skilful or most confident interpreters of 
the sylvan dialogues have been ly found £g 
the philosophers of the East, in a country where the 
calmness of the air, and the mildness of the seasons, 
allow the student to pass a great part of the year in 
groves and bowers. But what may be done in one 
place by peculiar opportunity, may be performed in 
another by peculiar diligence. A shepherd of Bohe- 
mia has, by long abode in the forests, enabled him- 
self to understand the voice of birds; at least he re- 
jates with great confidence a story, of which the cre- 
ibility is left to be considered by the learned. 

“ As I was sitting,” said he, “ within a hollow rock, 
and watching my sheep that fed in the valley, I heard 
two vultures interchangeably crying on the summit 
of the cliff. Both voices were earnest and delibera- 
tive. My curiosity prevailed over my care of the 
flock : I climbed slowly and silently from crag to crag, 
concealed among the shrubs, till I found a cavity 
where I might sit and listen without suffering or giving 
disturbance. 

I soon perceived that my labour would be well re- 
paid ; for an old vulture was sitting on a naked pro- 
minence, with her young about her, whom she was 
instructing in the arts of a vulture’s life, and prepar- 
ing, by the last lecture, for their final dismission to 
the mountains and the skies. 

* My children,’ said the old vulture, ‘you will the 
less want my instructions, because you have had m 
practice before r eyes; you have seen me sn 
from the farm household fowl, you have seen me 
seize the leveret in the bush, and the kid in the pas- 
ture ; you know how to fix your talons, and to balance 
your flight when you are laden with your prey. But 
yeu remember the taste of more delicious food : I have 
you with the flesh of man.’ ‘Tell us,’ 
said the young vultures, ‘where man may be 


and how he may be known; his flesh is surely the 
natural food of a vulture. Why have you never 
brought a man in your talons to the nest?” ‘ He is 
too bulky,’ said the mother. ‘When we find a man, 
we can only tear away his flesh, and leave his bones 
upon the ground.’ ‘Since man is so big,’ said the 
young ones, ‘how do you kill him? You are afraid 
of the wolf and the bear; by what power are vultures 
superior toman? Is man more defenceless than a 
sheep ?’ ‘ We have not the strength of man,’ returned 
the mother, ‘and I am sometimes in doubt whether 
we have the subtility ; and the vultures would seldom 
feed upon his flesh, had not nature, that devoted him 
to our uses, infused into him a strange ferocity, which 
I have never observed in any other being that feeds 
upon the earth. Two herds of men will often meet 
and shake the earth with noise, and fill the air with 
fire. When you hear ey tee see fire, with flashes 
along the ground, hasten to the place with your swiftest 
wing, for men are surely destroying one another ; you 
will then find the ground smoking with blood and co- 
vered with carcasses, of which many are dismembered 
and mangled for the convenience of the vulture.’ ‘But 
when men have killed their prey,’ said the pupil, 
‘why do they not eat it? When wolf has killed a 
sheep, he suffers not the vulture to touch it till he 
is satisfied himself. Is not man another kind of wolf ?’ 
‘Man,’ said the mother, ‘is the only beast who kills 
that which he does not devour, and this quality makes 
him so much a benefactor to our species.’ ‘If men 
kill our prey, and lay it in our way,’ said the young 
one, ‘ what need shall we have of labouring for our- 
selves ?” ‘ Because man will sometimes,’ replied the 
mother, ‘remain for a long time quiet in his den. 
The old vultures will tell you when to watch his mo- 
tions. When you see men in great numbers moving 
close together, like a flock of storks, you may conclude 
that they are hunting, and that you will soon revel in 
human blood.’ ‘ But still,’ said the young one, ‘I 
would gladly know the reason of this mutual slaughter. 
I could never kill what I could not eat.’ ‘ My child,’ 
said the mother, ‘this is a question which I cannot 
answer, though I am reckoned the most subtile bird 
of the mountain. When I was young, I used fre- 
quently to visit the eyrie of an old vulture, who dwelt 
upon the Carpathian rocks ; he had made many obser- 
vations ; he knew the places that afforded prey round 
his habitation, as far in every direction as the strongest 
wing can fly between the rising and setting of the 
summer sun; he had fed year after year on the en- 
trails of men. His opinion was, that men had only 
the appearance of animal life, being really vegetables 
with a power of motion; and that as the boughs of 
an oak are dashed together by the storm, that swine 
may fatten upon the falling acorns, so men are, by 
some unaccountable power, driven one against another, 
till they lose their motion, that vultures may be fed. 
Others think they have observed something of con- 
trivance and policy among these mischievous beings ; 
and those that hover more closely round them, pre- 
tend that there is, in every herd, one that gives di- 
rections to the rest, and seems to be more eminently 
delighted with a wide carnage. What it is that en- 
titles him to such pre-eminence, we know not; he is 
seldom the biggest or the swiftest, but he shows by his 
eagerness and diligence that he is, more than any of 
others—a friend to the vultures,’ ” 


VISIT OF AN AMERICAN SHIP TO EGYPT. 
In the year 1834, the ship of war Delaware, belonging 
to the United States, was dispatched on a cruise to 
the Mediterranean, and, among other places, visited 
Alexandria in Egypt, where the officers belonging to 
the vessel met with the most polite attention from Ali 
Pacha and his subordinate authorities. The Rev. Mr 
Jones, chaplain of the Delaware, has written a narra- 
tive of his visit to Egypt on this occasion, published 
at New York in 1836, from which we extract the 
following interesting account of the sensation created 
at Alexandria by the appearance of the vessel, which, 
being an American ship of war, was quite a novelty 
in that part of the world. The language is rather 
boastful, but for this we can make allowances. 

“ We found, that, during our absence on an excur- 
sion into the interior, the ship, having taken in water, 
had changed her a age, and was now lying abreast 
of the city, and but a short distance off. A vessel of 
her class had never appeared along this part of the 
coast before; and on her arrival, she immediately 
began to attract observation. A few of the citizens 
visited her, and found no difficulty in getting admit- 
tance on board : they carried news of this to the shore; 
other visitors came; her fame soon spread far and 
wide ; and in a short time she was all the Mr 
Chassaud’s house was thronged by applicants for tickets 
of admission, and the street to it was so crowded, 
that it was often difficult to get He computed 
the number who visited the ship here at 40,000; but 
although this was perhaps above the reality, it was 
still prodigious. Some persons came two days’ journey 
siroply for this purpose; and the city was thronged 
to such a degree, that provisions rose to double their 
former price. They came, old men, women, and 
children, Druses and Mahommedans, princes and 


labourers : all seemed to be seized by the mania; and 
until the day of our leaving, there was a constant 


throng from early in the morning till dusk. Such q 
sensation had probably never been produced here beforg 
by any object of curiosity. 

I believe our visit has been beneficial to the inter. 
esting mission from America at this place. Mr Bird 
at my request, preached on board on the first Sunday 
of our stay here, and Mr Smith on the second ; and 
during the latter service, the visitors from shore were 
suffered to be present. Generally, visiting was: not 
permitted on the Sabbath till public worship had bee 
concluded ; but on this occasion they were admitted, 
and allowed to stay; and when the crew were called 
up to worship, they came up also to witness the services, 
Our upper deck has a clear sweep of 225 feet in length; 
the whole is covered by an awning, elevated twelve 
or fifteen feet, with side pieces of canvass reaching 
down to the hammock-cloths, and thus forming 4 
complete chamber. The poop-deck, on this occasion, 
is occupied chiefly by the band in their uniform : the 
officers stand by the capstan, and from this aft, on the 
starboard side ; the larboard side is occupied, in front, 
by the ship’s boys, with prayer-books ; then by the 
marines in full uniform ; and, back of these, by the 
seamen, who also stretch along by the mainmast on 
either side. All are in their ‘ first best’ clothes ; and 
our ship on these occasions presents an air of thorough 
cleanliness and neatness, which, I do not hesitate to 
say, I have never yet seen a church on shore present, 
Mr Smith’s discourse was suited to the occasion, and 
was listened to by officers and seamen with deep in- 
terest ; and I have not the least doubt that the scene 
made an impression on the minds of the mountain. 
eers, which will materially advance the success of the 
mission. 

Probably no ship has ever floated on the water that 
has attracted so much attention, or drawn so many 
visitors, as the Delaware during this cruise. The 
number of visitors, I think, may be safely estimated 
at about 200,000. At Naples, at Palermo, and at this 
place omy oe there was a constant throng from 
morning till night. No one was denied admittance; 
they were allowed to go freely through the ship, and, 
when the commodore or captain were absent, were 
admitted also into their cabins. At Naples the visitors 
were from all parts of Europe, a very large portion 
of them being from the interior of Germany. The 
saw a vessel, not only effective as regards her battery, 
but every where showing a neatness and a completeness 
of finish that must have astonished them, This ship, 
like some others of our seventy-fours, has a deceptive 
appearance at a distance, seeming to be smaller than 
she is, and less effective. When they got on board, 
they found a battery of ninety-four guns, the greater 
portion of them of the largest calibre ; the decks high 
and wide, and in every part scrupulously clean ; and 
a sufficient attention to ornament, which was all, how. 
ever, made subservient to the main design of efficiency. 
She is a very powerful ship, and so she appeared on 
inspection ; and was also a very handsome vessel. The 
most perfect order also prevailed in every part. The 
impression which she gave must have been a favourable 
one; and I believe that the Delaware, in this cruise, 
did more towards advancing the rights of man, than 
if she had come home with a dozen captures of bulk 
and power equal to her own. Around the world the 
voice of freedom and humanity is beginning to make 
itself heard. In many places it is only a still small 
voice, but it is yet heard; and though people often 
scarcely know what it means, yet there is a feeling in 
their breasts that more or less responds, and tells them 
that what it says is thetruth, They have heard, 
that there is a republic somewhere, in a distant | 
—a country of free principles and equal rights. They 
cannot tell how the system operates ; but this system, 
as far as they know it, is a beautiful one, and they 
would like greatly to know more of it. A ship comes 
among them from that far country, and their vague 
floating visions now take a more substantial form. It 
is a vessel bearing signs of wealth and power, marked 
by good order and efficiency: the country that has 
sent out this ship must be wealthy, enterprising, and 
successful. This is the lesson which is taught by all 
our ships wherever they go; and it is taught in a man- 
ner that is intelligible to the lowest capacity. 

And to this noble and glorious cause of humanity 
we bid prosperity and success. Yes—may heaven 
sustain and bless it! I am not a politician, but I 
hope I am a philanthropist ; and, next to religion, I 
love my country and its institutions, for I believe that 
in them is the regenerating principle that is going to 
awaken and vivify the world. Those plains that we 
have just been passing over (those of Egypt and Syria), 
abounding in a rich soil and under a prolific sky, wh 
are they not cultivated ? But they will be cultivated, 
and this people here will be intelligent and intellectual: 
the mind will rouse up, and claim its high pre-emi- 
nence; woman will be elevated to her proper lofty 
sphere ; brute force will yield to moral power ; and 
smiling plenty, and security, and happiness, will pre- 
vail ; and from our country will come the power that 
is to effect this mighty change. 

It is good sometimes to get far off from our land, 
so that, as from an elevated spot, we may look over 
the whole country; and, away from the influence of 
local prejudice, and interest, and alarms, may scrutinise 
our institutions and examine into their permanency, 
and see what strengthening and what counteracting 
influences are at work to promise them security. For 
myself, I have no fear for them. They are built on 


knowledge; and, till we can destroy for ever our 
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inting presses, and can rol] back the age of ignorance, 
are safe: they may change their forms, but the 
substance will remain ; and always, and in every form, 
will liberty and humanity be secure. We are a na- 
tion but of yesterday; and our railroads, and canals, 
and steam-boats, and commerce, are already a subject 
of astonishment ; and what will they be a few years 
hence ?—and a century after that ?—and why may 
not the whole world be like it? There is nothing, 
surely, to prevent this, except Ignorance, and its twin- 
sister Vice; but knowledge, and with it virtue, are 
gone forth senguering and to conquer, and their 
triumph will be complete. It isa p ror thing to 
live in such an age as this,” 


A LAST CENTURY CHARACTER. 

Ir is curious to look back from the present compara- 
tively sober age, to the latter part of the last century, 
when the vice of intemperance prevailed even in the 
highest classes of society in Edinburgh, as the follow- 
ing notice of Lord Newton, from one of the lately 
published numbers of “ Kay’s Portraits,” sufficiently 
testifies 

“The extraordinary judicial talents and social ec- 
eentricities of Lord Newton, one of the judges in the 
Court of Session, are the subjects of numerous anec- 
dotes. On the bench he no meg | indulged in a 
degree of let not altogether in keeping with the 
dignity of the long-robe, and which, to individuals 
unacquainted with his habits, might well seem to 
interfere with the proper discharge of his duties. On 
one occasion, while a very zealous but inexperienced 
counsel was pleading before him, his lordship had 
been dozing, as usual, for some time—till at last the 

ung man, supposing him asleep, and confident of a 
Gpeoretie judgment in his case, stopped short in his 
pleading, and addressing the other lords on the bench, 
said, ‘ My lords, it is unnecessary that I should go 
on, as Lord Newton is fast asleep.’ ‘ Ay, ay,’ cried 
Newton, whose faculties were not in the least affected, 
‘you will have proof of that by and bye,’ when, to the 
astonishment of the young advocate, after a most 
luminous review of the case, he. gave a very decided 
and elaborate judgment against him. 

Lord Newton participated deeply in the bacchanalian 
propensities so prevalent among lawyers of every de- 
gree, during the last and beginning of the present 
century. He has been described as one of the ‘ pro- 
foundest drinkers’ of his day. A friend informs us 
that, when dining alone, his lordship was very abste- 
nious; but when in the company of his friends, he 
has frequently been known to put three ‘ lang-craigs,’ 
or bottles of claret with long necks, under his belt, 
with scarcely the appearance of being affected by it. 
On one of these occasions, he dictated to his clerk a 
law-paper of sixty pages, which has been considered 
one of the ablest his lordship had ever been known to 
produce, The manuscript was sent to press without 
being read, and the proof sheets were corrected at the 
bar of the Inner House in the morning. 

It has been stated that Lord Newton often spent 
the night in all manner of convivial indulgences— 
drove home about seven o’clock in the morning—slept 
two hours, and mounting the bench at the usual time, 
showed himself perfectly well qualified to perform his 
duty, Simond, the French traveller, relates that ‘ he 
was quite surprised, on stepping one morning into the 
Parliament House, to find in the dignified capacity, 
and exhibiting all the dignified bearing of a judge, the 
very gentleman with whom he had just spent a night 
of debauch, and parted only an hour before, when 
both were excessively intoxicated.” His lordship was 
also exceedingly fond of card-playing ; so much so, 
that it was humorously remarked, ‘ Cards were his 
profession, and the law only his amusement.’ 

During the sitting of the session, Lord Newton, 
when an advocate, constantly attended a club once 
wweek, called ‘ The Crochallan Fencibles,’ which 
net in Daniel Douglas’s Tavern, Anchor Close, and 
consisted of a considerable number of literary men and 
vits of the very first water. The club assumed the 
name of Crochallan from the burthen of a Gaelic song, 
vhich the landlord used sometimes to entertain the 
members with; and they chose to name their associa- 
ton Fencibles, because several military volunteer corps 
in Edinburgh then bore that appellation, In this club 
al the members held some pretended military rank or 
tile, On the introduction of new members, it was the 
custom to treat them at first with much apparent 
mideness, as a species of initiation, or trial of their 
tempers and humours ; and when this was done with 
prudence, Lord Newton was much delighted with the 
joke, and he was frequently engaged in drilling the 
Tecruits in this way. His lordship held the appoint- 
ments of Major and Muster-Master-General to the 
corps. The late Mr Smellie introduced the poet Burns 
to this corps in January 1787, when Lord Newton and 
he were appointed to drill the bard, and they accord- 

y gave him a most severe castigation. Burns 

thowed his good h r by retaliating in an extem- 

eous effusion, descriptive of Mr Smellie, who 

at that time the honourable office of hangman to 
Corps. 

The eccentricities of Lord Newton were frequently 
‘source of merriment amongst his friends. “tle had 


® unconquerable antipathy to punning, and in order 
« y to pa 


attempts of that nature, they studiously practised this 
species of punishment in his company. 

Lord Newton, when an advocate, continued to wear 
the gown of Lockhart, ‘ Lord Covington,’ till it was 
in tatters, and at last had a new one made with a frag- 
ment of the neck of the original sewed into it, whereby 
he could still make it his boast that he wore ‘ Coving- 
ton’s gown.’ Lord Covington died in 1782, in the 
eighty-second year of his age. He practised for up- 
wards of half a century at the bar previous to his 
elevation to the bench in 1775. He and his friend 
Ferguson of Pitfour rendered themselves conspicuous 
by becoming voluntary counsel for the unfortunate 
prisoners tried at Carlisle in 1746 for their concern in 
the rebellion, and especially by the ingenious means 
they devised to shake the wholesale accusations against 


Lord Newton was an uncompromising Whig. From 
his independent avowal of principles, and occasional 
vehement declamation against measures which he con- 
ceived to be wrong, he was dubbed by his opponents the 
‘ Mighty Goth.’ This, however, was only in the way 
of good-natured banter: no man, perhaps, passed 
through life with fewer enemies, even among those 
who were his political opponents, All bore testimony 
to his upright conduct as a judge, to his talents as a 
lawyer, and to his honesty as a man. 

Lord Newton died at Powrie, in Forfarshire, on the 
19th of October 1811. His lordship, who is under- 
stood not to have relished female society, was never 
married; and the large fortune which he left was in- 
herited by his only sister, Mrs Hay Mudie, for whom 
he always entertained the greatest affection.” 


FLORAL SKETCHES, FABLES, AND OTHER 
POEMS, 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 

A vERy nice little book for children and young persons 
generally, having the above title, has just come under 
our notice. The author, like Mary Howitt, conveys 
simple and useful lessons of moral instruction in the 
pleasing form of poetry. We are little friendly to the 
practice of causing young people to learn poetical pieces 
by rote, as tasks; but it is delightful to listen to a 
light-hearted girl or boy carolling forth some sweet 
effusion of sensibility, which has been brought under 
their notice and caught their youthful fancy. Those 
who are animated with the same feelings, and desire 
to have a number of pretty little pieces of poetry to 
put into the hands of the young creatures about them, 
should get a copy of the present work; for, as the 
authoress remarks, it has been her object “to attract 
youthful readers to subjects calculated to incline them 
to early habits of observation and reflection, by awa- 
kening in guileless and warm young hearts that sen- 
sibility to the beauties of created things, which may 
have the effect of leading them to look through na- 
ture up to nature’s God.” 


The following are specimens of Miss Strickland’s 


sketches :— 


SWEET LAVENDER, 

Sweet lavender! I love thy flower 
Of meek and modest blue, 

Which meets the morn and evening hour, 

The storm, the sunshine, and the shower, 
And changeth not its hue. 

In cottage-maid’s parterre thou’rt seen, 
In simple touching grace ; 

And in the garden of the queen, 

’Midst costly plants and blossoms sheen, 
Thou also hast a place. 

The rose, with bright and peerless bloom, 
Attracted many eyes; 


Wear scarlet coats, and gold-laced hats: 
And on their hind legs skip about, 
Like lords and ladies at a rout : 
And would it not the folk surprise, 
To see a mastiff of my size 
Stand up erect, in cap and frill, 
To dance a hornpipe or quadrille !” 

Just on that spot, with fife and drum, 
A of Savoyards had come, 
‘With pugs and poodles, all arrayed 
In red, like soldiers on parade ; 
And at a signal of command, 
They danced a reel and saraband ; 
‘Whereat the people gave a shout ; 
And master Chowder thought, no doubt, 
That he could bear a worthy part 
In this admired and graceful art ; 
So seized the moment to advance, 


On which a monkey, who was near, 

Jumped on his back, and bit his ear 

So sharply, that he yelled with » 

And fled, pursued by all the t 

Of poodles, monkey, men and boys, 

*Midst bites, and barks, and angry noise ; 

Thinking, no doubt, that sheep and hogs 

Were more polite than dancing-dogs. 
Chowder’s next’ project was to wait 

Before a wealthy lady’s gate, 

In hopes she’d take him in the stead 

Of Moppet, who was lately dead. 

‘When she appeared, he ran to meet her 


With awkward bounds, and barked to greet her; 


At which the lady, in a fright, 

Exclaimed, ‘‘ The monster means to bite !* 
Her footman whipped him from the door, 
And cried, ‘‘ Get hence and come no more!” 


Hungry and sad, with humbled pride, 
He now for meaner places tried ; 
But when he slily sought to pop. 
His nose into a butcher's shop, 
‘The butcher cried, ‘* You thief, get out !” 
And all his curs raised such a rout 
About his ears, that, in dismay, 
The wretched Chowder sneaked away. 
Hunted and beat from place to place, 
He felt afraid to show his face, 
And gladly would have crouched him down 
To lick the feet of farmer Brown. 
He begged of all the town, but none 
Would give the stranger dog a bone ; 
Who found, like others, he could faster 
Lose one kind friend and worthy master, 
Than find another at his need, 
That generous patron to succeed. 


THE GIRL AND THE BLOSSOMS. 
(From the lialian of Rossi.) 

‘When apple-trees in spring were gay, 
With many a rosy blossom, 

A damsel plucked them every day 
To deck her hair and bosom. 

She wove her wreaths in sport alone, 
Or vain profusion rather, 

Till all the gifts of May were gone, 
And none were left to gather. 

But Time, who sleeps not though he’s mute, 
At length brought on the season 
Vhen bl are hanged for fruit, 
Which all expect with reason. 

But when the careless maiden thought 
To share the autumn treasure, 

The trees produced not what she sought 
Which filled her with displeasure. 

The gardener marked her vain pursuit 
Among the orchard bowers, 

And cried, ** if you expected fruit, 
Why did you pluck the flowers ?” 


uneasiness he invariabl 


y exhibited at all 


But while her glories and perfume 

Expire before brief summer's doom, 
Thy fragrance never dies. 

Thou art not like the fickle train, 
Our adverse fates estrange ; 

Who, in the day of grief and pain, 

Are found deceitful, light, and vain, 
For thou dost never change. 

But thou art emblem of the friend, 
Who, whatsoe’er our lot, 

The balm of faithful love will lend, 

And, true and constant to the end, 
May die, but alters not. 


THE COUNTRY DOG IN TOWN, 

A farmer, of the name of Brown, 
Took a tall mastiff up to town, 
To guard his sheep from each marauder, 
And help him keep the pigs in order, 
Which he to Smithfield drove for sale, 
From Romney Marsh—so goes my tale. 

Now, Chowder, who had never been 
Refore in such a busy scene, 
Was quite bewildered with surprise, 
And stared about with both his eyes, 
And seemed to want another pair, 
To look at all the wonders there ; 
And like most country dogs, no doubt, 
Was rudely squeezed and pushed about, 
And much annoyed in every street, 
By people treading on his feet. 
While he was pausing in amaze 
At London's famous sights to gaze, 
And barking, which he deemed his duty, 
At the ill deeds of Punch and Judy, 
Amidst the bustle, crowd, and rattle, 
He lost the farmer and the cattle :— 
** But that,” thought he, ** is no disaster : 
A dog like me can get a master, 
At any time, in this fine town, 
Superior far to Gaffer Brown ! 
*Twixt him, his sheep, his pigs, and wife, 
Pve led a stupid sort of life ; 


MATRIMONIAL MAXIMS FOR MARRIED LADIES, 

The following maxims, if pursued, will not only make the men 
in love with marriage, but cause them te be good husbands >— 
The first is to be good yourselves. To avoid all thoughts of ma- 
naging ahusband. Never try to deceive or im pose upon his under- 
standing, nor give him uneasiness, but treat him with affection, 
sincerity, and respect. Remember that husbands at best are 
only men, subject, like yourselves, to error and frailty. Be not 
too sanguine, then, before marriage, or promise yourselves hap- 
piness without alloy. Should you discover any thing in his 
humour, or behaviour, not altogether what you expected or 
wish, pass it over, smooth your own temper, and try to mend his 
attention, cheerfulness, and good nature. Never reproach him 
with misfortunes, which are the accidents and infirmities of 
human life; a burden which each has engaged to assist the other 
in supporting, and to which both parties are equally exposed; 
but, instead of murmuring, and reflections, divide the sorrow 
between you; make the best of it, and it will be easier to both. 
It is the innate office of the softer sex to soothe the troubles of 
the other. Resolve every morning to be cheerful that day; and 
should any thing occur to break your resolution, suffer it not to 
put you out of temper with your husband. Dispute not with 
him, be the occasion what it may; but much rather deny your- 
self the trifling satisfaction of having your own will, or gaining 
the better of an argument, than risk a quarrel, or create a heart- 
burning, which it is impossible to foresee the end of. Implicit 
submission in 2 man to his wife is ever disgraceful to both; but 
implicit submission in a wife to the will ef her husband is what 
she promised at the altar: what the good will revere ber for, and 
what is, in fact, the greatest honour she can receive. Be assured, 
& woman's power, as Well as her happiness, has no other founda- 
tion than her husband's esteem and love, which it is her interest, 
by all possible means, to preserve and increase. Study, therefore, 
his temper, and command your own. Enjoy with him his satie- 
faction, share and soothe his cares, and with the utmost assiduity 
conceal his infirmities. Lf vou value yourown and your husband's 
ease, let your expenses and desires be ever within the reach of 
his circumstances ; for if poverty should follow, you must share 
the evil. Be very careful never to give him any cause of 
Let not many days pass without a serious examination into your 
conduct as a wife: and if, on reflection, you find yourself guilty 
of any foibles or omissions, the best atemement is to be mone 
careful m future. —Old newspaper. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN THE DESTRUCTIVE POWER 
OF CANNON. 
has recently been effected in the 
of cannon, by which these engines of war 
will probably become infinitely more destructive than 
formerly. The improvement, strange to say, has been 
for the first time put to the test in Turkey, under the 
of the sultan, who has been entirely pleased 
with it. The inventor is a young man named John W. 
Cochran, son of a merchant in New Hampshire, United 
States, of whom and of his invention the following addi- 
tional particulars are given in the American periodi 
“ Mr Cochran was t up to no particular business. 
At the age of sixteen, he discovered a strong taste and 
for mechanical experiments, and was constant! 
occupied in the construction of machinery, which hi 


A GREAT 


father wing of, and expended several 
thousand dollars in his behalf, in the cost of the different 
kinds of us required. When only eighteen, he 


made the discovery in question, but did not perfect it 
until three years after. He then went to France and 
England, and exhibited his model cannon to Louis Phi- 
lippe and William IV. While at Paris in 1833-4, he 
was requested by the Turkish ambassador to — it 
to the Turkish minister at London, and accordingly went 
to Woolwich, and performed a series of experiments 
before the latter personage, which gave so much satisfac- 
tion, that he urged Mr C. to visit the sultan at Constanti- 
nople, and for that purpose provided him with the most 
flattering recommendations to the court of the sublime 
e. Mr Cochran arrived at Constantinople, February 

1, 1836, was received with great distinction, and intro- 
duced to the sultan by the dd vizier. His Turkish 
majesty was highly pleased with the experiments made 
with the model, toh Mr Cochran he was satisfied it 
would be generally adopted, and requested him to cast 
a twelve pounder on the same principle. He was pro- 
vided with elegant apartments in Pera, raised to the dig- 
nity of master of cannon, and furnished with as many 
workmen as he required for the accomplishment of his 


task. 
Mr Cochran, however, finding there was no good | 
or mechanics, was obliged to undertake the work wit 
his own hands ; and though not brought up to the business 
of making machinery of any kind, by dint of much labour 
and perseverance made himself all the necessary imple- 
ments, the augers and the wooden apparatus for boring 
with horse power, and the rations required for pro- 
curing the proper castings. He succeeded entirely to 
his wishes, and cast and bored three cannon, two of one 

nd each, and the third, a twelve pounder, which last 
was finished in a styleas perfect as he could have desired. 
On the 14th September following, he proved this last piece 
to his entire satisfaction, in the presence of all the Turkish 
government, who were delighted with its execution, and 
made a highly flattering report to the sultan. He fired 
it off in the presence of those officers to their utter as- 
tonishment a hundred times in fifteen minutes. The 
sultan, when he heard of it, could searcely believe it, and 
directed Mr Cochran to perform the same experiments 
in his presence. The most extensive preparations were 
accordingly made for this important trial, which was to 
take place at Tarache, on the European side of the Bos- 
phorus. 

No less than three thousand troops were assembled at 
this spot. The sultan at the hour appointed came over 
from his summer residence on the Asiatic shore, rowed 
in one of his splendid vessels, and preceded by a long line 
ot other boats of the same description. As the vessel 
was nearing the wharf, Mr Cochran, at the suggestion of 
Halil Pacha, the sultan’s son-in-law, and commander in 
chief of the land forces, fired off a salute of twenty-one 
guns (the customary number), with the experimental 
cannon, which consumed less than two minutes, and 
struck the assembled multitude with amazement. As 
the sultan at this moment stepped on the wharf, Halil, 
accompanied by the grand vizier and other dignitaries, 
ran to his majesty, and the former making the usual 
salaam of kissing the sultan’s foot, announced to him with 
feelings of exultation that could scarcely be repressed, 
the wonderful of the hi 1, as they 
ay ay named it. The sultan, arrived at his tent, 
sent for Mr Cochran, and after a short conference, in 
which Mr Cochran conversed chiefly in the Turkish lan- 
guage, which he had partially acquired, the sultan, re- 
newing his expressions of kindness, requested him to 
e iment in his presence. The cannon 
hundred times in fifteen minutes, 
during which the barrel acquired 650 degrees of heat, 
while the revolving cylinder which contained the charges 
was comparatively cool, being only 250 degrees of tem- 
perature. 

The sultan asked for the bill of expenses, and being 
told by Mr Cochran that it was left to his own pleasure, 
he went the next day at the request of the sultan, to 
visit him at his palace. The bag of gold he there re- 
ceived was truly an imperial present, and enough to make 
his fortune. Me Cochran soon after returned to America, 
with the understanding that he should have a contract 
for supplying a large number of cannon of the pattern 
exh bit whenever it could be agreeable for him to 
execute it.” His invention has since been taken into 
consideration by the American Institute, with what result 
we have not heard; bat a recent New York paper states 
that the patent right of the many-chambered non-revolving 
rifle, an it is cal has been sold by the inventor to a 

y, for the enormous sun of three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

The American editor of the publication in which this 
improvement is mentioned, takes occasion to lament the 
introduction of so fatal an engine into use in war. While 
we perfectly agree with him in his lamentation over the 
horrors of warfare, we beg to differ from him in eondemn- 
ing the use of the cannon in question. And this we do 
on the most solid grounds. We feel assured that nothing 
o 


soon pat an end to national wars a» the use of 
which would be certain to de- 
At present, a state 


will 
species of 


weroy every man took the field. 


of war presents for love of adventure—one of 
the most stimulants both Z war and crime— 
and if we could, by any means, render war so mere a 
matter of mutual extirpation between contending part 

as that all chance of from the first encounter w 

be hopeless, we should hear no more of those senseless, 
and expensive contests, which disgrace an 
age of civilisation. Mr Cochran's cannon appears to be 
a step towards this consummation. 


TO THE OCEAN. 
O Thou vast Ocean ! ever sounding Sca! 
Thou symbol of a drear immensity ; 
Thou thing that windest round the solid world, 
Like a huge animal, which, downward hurl'd 
From the black clouds, lies weltering and alone, 
Lashing and writhing till its strength be gone! 
Thy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 
Is as a giant’s slumber, loud and deep. 
Thou speakest in the East and in the West 
At once ; and on thy heavily laden breast 
Fleets come and go, and shapes, that have nor life 
Nor motion, yet are moved, and meet in strife. 
The earth hath nought of this: no chance nor change 
Ruffles its surface, and no spirits dare 
Give answer to the tempest-waken air ; 
But o’er its wastes the weakly tenants range 
At will, and wound its bosom as they go; 
Ever the same, it hath no ebb, no flow ; 
But in their stated rounds the seasons come, 
And pass like visions to their viewless home, 
And come again, and vanish: the young Spring 
Looks ever bright with leaves and blossoming, 
And Winter always winds his sullen horn, 
When the wild Autumn, with a look forlorn, 
Dies in his stormy manhood ; and the skies 
Weep, and flowers sicken, when the Summer flies. 
—Thou only, terrible Ocean! hast a power, 
A will, a voice ; and in thy wrathful hour, 
When thou dost lift thine anger to the clouds, _ 
A fearful and magnificent beauty shroud: 
Thy broad green forehead. If thy waves be driven 
Backwards and forwards by the shifting wind, 
How quickly dost thou thy great strength unbind, 
And stretch thine arms, and war at once with Heaven! 
Thou trackless and immeasurable Main ! 
On thee no record ever lived again 
To meet the hand that writ it ; line nor lead 
Hath ever fathomed thy profoundest deeps, 
Where haply the huge monster swells and sleeps, 
King of his watery limit, who, ’tis said, 
Can move the mighty ocean into storm. 
Oh! wonderful thou art, great element ! 
And fearful in thy spleeny humours bent, 
And lovely in repose: thy summer form 
Is beautiful ; and when thy silver waves 
Make music in earth's dark and winding eaves, 
I love to wander on thy pebbled beach, 
Marking the sun-light at the evening hour, 
And hearken to the thoughts thy waters teach : 
** Eternity, Eternity, and Power.” 
—From the Marcian Colonna, by Barry Cornwall. 


A QUEEN’S SQUABBLES. 

From situation and circumstances, small things some- 
times exercise a vast influence upon great. The de- 
gree in which the interests of Europe were affected by 
the paltry feminine squabbles between Queen Anne 
and the Duchess of Marlborough, is a memorable in- 
stance. The duchess was originally a favourite of the 
queen, and exercised a powerful influence over her 
mind, but was supplanted by a dependent of her own, 
one Mrs Abigail Hill or Masham, who gave herself up 
to the interests of the Tory party, and in the long-run 
brought about the extrusion of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough from his command, the plaeing of a new ministry, 
and the close of the war. In Coxe’s Memoirs of the 
Duke of Marlborough, there are some curious notices 
of the bickerings among these three women. 

“Soon after the victory of Oudenard, their alterca- 
tions produced an open quarrel, The duchess, as mis- 
tress of the robes, had arranged the jewels to be worn 
by the queen at the solemn Te Deum celebrated on 
that occasion. The queen refusing to adopt the ar- 
rangement, the duchess ascribed her objection to the 
ill offices of Mrs Masham, and reproached her, by 
letter, for such a proof of unkindness and contempt. 
She also taunted her royal mistress, in the coach, as 
they passed to the church; and, —- the service 
itself, reverting to the subject, she coupled her indis- 
creet remonstrance with a complaint, in the name of 
the duke, that he no longer enjoyed the usual degree 
of confidence and favour. As the queen prepared to 
reply, the duchess interrupted her, by abruptly re- 
questing that she would cease the conversation, lest 
they should be overheard. Soon after the ceremony, 
she sent the queen the letter from the duke, dated 
July 23, accompanied with an epistle in a more aggra- 
vated style of invective than she had hitherto ventured 
toemploy. The displeasure which so uncourtly and 
acrimonious an effusion excited was marked by the 
tone of the queen's reply— 

* After the commands you gave me in the church, 
on the thanksgiving, of not answering you, I should 
not have troubled you with these lines, but to re- 
turn the Duke of Marlborough’s letter safe into your 
hands.” 

The sarcastic and contemptuous brevity of this note 
drew forth a reproachful answer from the duchess; in 
which, among other equally unbecoming expressions, 
she observed :— 

‘I should think myself wanting in my duty to you, 
if I saw you so much in the wrong, as, without preju- 
dice or passion, I think you are in several particulars, 
and did not tell you of it.’ 

This epistolary wrangle was, not long afterwards, 
followed by an interview, in which the duchess set 


the seal to her indiseretion, by renewing her ex - 
lations on the countenance manifested towels Me 


Harley and Mrs Masham. The minute of this conver. 
sation is preserved in her handwriting. 
‘HEADS OF THE CONVERSATION WITH MRS MORLEy,* 
SEPTEMBER 9-20, 1708. 
* Nobody trusted or countenanced by her, but who 
is, some way or other, influenced by Mr Harley. 
*Mr Harley never had a good reputation in the 
world, but is much worse thought of since he is out 
of her service, where people were content to suffer him, 
because he was thought to depend upon Lord Marl. 
|. borough and the lord treasurer. But since he was 
tempted by the favour of Abigail to set up for himself, 
and to betray and ruin those that had brought him 
into her service, and her service itself also, nobody 
alive can be more odious than he is, or more contemp. 
tible to all parties. 
‘Why will she not consider fairly and coolly the 
distinction she makes between some of the Whigs, 
who did her such real and acceptable service in the 
union with Scotland, and in the matter of the invita. 
tion of a member of the electoral family of England; 
and my Lord Havershom, who, upon both these ae. 
tions, and many others, talked so insolently and scan. 
dalously of her administration in her own hearing, 
And yet that man was admitted to her presence with 
the air of a friend, though he is plainly in another in. 
terest and can never serve her ; and the others are kept 
at the greatest distance, contrary to the advice and 
opinion of all her servants, whom she has most reason 
to trust, though they have shown themselves in her 
presence also both able and willing to serve her, and 
desirous to make her great and happy. 

* Even in this last session of Parliament, the Tories 
joined, to a man, against the council of Scotland, and 
Mr Harley himself underhand ; when, after all that 
was over, upon occasion of the late invasion, these 
men did expose the Tories to all the world, by show. 
ing their zeal for her and for her government, by 
strengthening it every way in their power, at that 
time of danger.’ 

In the course of this interview, the altercation be. 
came so violent, that the high-toned voice of the 
duchess was heard in the antechamber; and when 
she came out, her eyes were suffused with tears. The 
queen was found in a similar state of agitation by 
those who first entered the apartment, and we learn, 
from a subsequent letter of the duchess, that she was 
dismissed with every proof of contempt and indigna- 
tion.” 


* The name assumed by the queen, in her correspondence with 
the duchess, who called herself Mrs Freeman. 


DIET OF NAPOLEON. 

The frugality of Napoleon was such, that his taste gave the 
preference to the most simple and the least seasoned dishes; as 
a@ufs au miroir and haricots en salade. His breakfast was almost 
always composed of one of these dishes and a little Parmesan 
cheese. At dinner he ate little, rarely of ragouts, and always 
of wholesome things. I have often heard him say, ‘‘ that however 
little nourishment people took at dinner, thcy always took too 
much.” Thus his head was always clear, and his labour easy, 
even when he rose from table. Gifted by nature with a healthy 
stomach, his nights were as calm as those of an infant; nature, 
also, had bestowed on him a constitution so admirably suited to 
his station, that a single hour of sleep would restore him after 
twenty-four hours’ fatigue. In the midst of the most serious and 
urgent events, he had the power of resigning himself to sleep at 
pleasure, and his mind enjoyed the most perfect calm, as soon as 
directions were given for the y ts.— Anecdotes 
of the French Court by M. Beausset. 


TOLERATION, 

In Holland, the equality and good-fellowship existing between 
the different religious sects are equally delightful and instruc 
tive. No religious test is there applied to the candidate for 
office, and no inquiry made further than as to his aptitude 
for the post which he seeks to fill. So far does this harmony 
extend, that it is no uncommon thing for one sect to borrow the 
place of religious worship of another; and ministers of different 
religious persuasions have the honour, in turn, of preaching before 
the royal family and the court. As no one religious body is par- 
ticularly elevated, so no one is particularly degraded, and there 
is a universal interchange of mutual respect. The pay of all the 

inist the diff Pp ions is equally provided for by 
the government, which makes no distinction between the almost 
Quaker-like Mennonite and the Roman Catholic—between the 
Calvinists, who are many, and the Remonstrants, who ar 
few. It is no uncommon thing for Jews to sit as representa 
tives in the Chambers; and, at Amsterdam, there have ben 
for a long time Jews among the local senators. In Flanders, al 

t sects are blended in one, which is called. the Pro- 
testant Church, but the number of Protestants, as compared 
with Catholics, is very inconsiderable.—Old newspaper. 
LANGUAGES, 

Adelung, in his Mithridates, enumerated 3064 languages and 
dialects; but M. Balbi reports a total of 860 distinct languages, an¢ 
more than 5000 dialects. ‘Of the 860 languages, 153 belong t0 
Asia, 55 to Europe, 114 to Africa, 117 to Oceania, and 423 
America.” And this number M. Balbi expects to see increased 
by more accurate researches in Africa and America. 


THE SUNFLOWER, 

The value of this plant, which is easily cultivated, and om* 
mental to the garden, is scarcely known in most parts of the 
kingdom. The seed forms a most excellent and convenient fool 
for poultry, and it is only necessary to cut off the heads of the 
plant when ripe, tie them in bunches, and hang them upin4 
dry situation, to be used as wanted. They not only fattcn every 
kind of poultry, but greatly increase the quantity of eggs they 
lay. When cultivated to a considerable extent, they are ale 
capital food for sheep and pigs, and for pheasants. ‘The leave 
when dried form a good powder for cattle; the dry stalks bum 
well, and form an abundance of alkali ; and when in bloom, the 
flower is most attractive to bees. 


SELF-DENIAL, ly 
never did, and never will exist, any thing permanen' 

noble and excellent in a character which cttanger to 
exercise of resolute self-denial.—Sir Walter Scott. 
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